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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Greece—A Republic 
REECE is the latest country to 
have an upheaval. An election 

has just been held and at its conclusion 
George II, King of Greece, and Queen 
Elizabeth, who is the daughter of 
Queen Marie of Rumania, were re- 
quested to leave the country. The re- 
quest was made on the initiative of 
army and navy officers, and the ground 
of objection is to the whole Gliicksburg 
dynasty. It is blamed with having pre- 
vented Greece from making a timely 
entry into the war on the side of her 
natural allies, and in general for having 
been pro-German. The late King Con- 
stantine’s undesired return after his first 
exile, it is charged, resulted in the Asia 
Minor calamity, and the present king 
is accused of having fomented the recent 
unsuccessful rebellion. Probably the 
banishment is actually final, but whether 
the government will involve another 
king or a republic remains to be seen. 
Meantime the Council of Greek Min- 
isters urged former Premier Veni- 
zelos to return and take the political 
situation in hand, with no limitations 
on his control, and he has consented to 
come, though with the understanding 
that he will not become president. 

All the changes in policy in Greece 
since Constantine’s first exile have been 
rather violent, and the Greek people 
have not yet clearly and unitedly made 
up their minds what they want. 


Henry Ford Speaks 
ENRY FORD threw a bomb into 


the camp of the numerous Ford- 
for-President clubs by announcing that 
in no circumstances will he run for 
President against Mr. Coolidge. ‘The 
country,” he says, “is safe with 
Coolidge”—and the President should 
have every opportunity to attend to his 
duties without worrying about a cam- 
paign. 

Both Mr. Bryan and Senator Johnson 
promptly attacked Mr. Ford, and—de- 
spite their differences of opinion on both 
matters—in much the same tone and 
manner. Mr. Bryan considers that Mr. 
Ford has “deserted the masses.”’ Senator 


Very Briefly 
ECEMBER 17th was celebrated as the 
twentieth anniversary of the first suc- 
cessful air flight, by the Wright brothers. A 
gold medal was presented to the surviving 
brother, Orville Wright, by the National 
Aeronautic Association. 

Switzerland seems to take its elections 
easily. They are held annually, and the 
practice is to elect the Vice-president, Presi- 
dent, at the end of the year’s term. The 
new chief is Dr. Ernest Chuard, an emi- 
nent college professor. 

A fight is on against the reappointment 
of Edward P. Farley as Chairman of the 
Shipping Board. Many protests, charging 
ineficiency and inexperience, have been sent 
to the President. 

The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches has urged that the 
United States shall either enter the existing 
League of Nations or shall propose some more 
effective substitute. 

The head of the Moslems of India de- 
mands restoration of the Caliph’s power, 
which the Angora Government reduced a 
few months ago. He claims that the elimi- 
nation of the caliphate would mean the dis- 
integration of Islam, and pleads that the 
Caliph should retain the same rank and rela- 
tion to the State that the Catholic Pope holds. 

The contest has begun over the seat in the 
Senate of Earle B. Mayfield, a Ku Klux Klan 
Senator from Texas, with every sign that 
the Klan will put up a stiff fight. A com- 
mittee of the Senate has been named to hear 
charges of corruption, and an inquiry will 
begin shortly after the holiday’ recess. 

Application for review of the impeach- 
ment of former Governor Walton of Okla- 
homa has been made to the United States 
Supreme Court. The petition alleges preju- 
dice by the Oklahoma Legislature. This is 
the first instance of the Supreme Court being 
asked to review the impeachment of a state 
officer. 

President Coolidge has directed Secretary 
Mellon to withhold the usual Federal road 
appropriation from the State of Arkansas, 
pending an investigation into charges that 
the manner of assessing road taxes in the 
state is leading to confiscation of farms and 
proving a burden to the taxpayer. 





Johnson intirnates that the introduction 
in Congress of a bill to sell Muscle 
Shoals to Mr. Ford has something to do 
with it, and denounces him for changing 
his mind since he condemned Secretary 
Weeks and, inferentiaily, the Adminis- 
tration, last October, when Mr. Weeks 
permitted the sale of part of the Muscle 
Shoals project. 


The English Puzzle 

HE days of discussion that followed 

the Conservatives’ defeat in the re- 
cent British election ended in the de- 
cision of Premier Baldwin not to resign. 
The present government will remain 
in power until January 8, when Parlia- 
ment opens, or as much longer as it 
can; it will almost certainly be over- 
thrown on the first vote. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, Labor chief, leader of the next 
strongest party, will then be called by 
the King to form a ministry; but as it 
too will be a minority party, its tenure 
of office is likely to be brief. Though no 
coalition seems possible, Liberals will 
probably vote with Labor on many 
measures. Labor will hardly bring up 
the capital levy and state ownership of 
railways, mines, banks, etc., which are 
among its chief issues, but which it could 
not possibly carry. Altogether the Eng- 
lish situation is bound to be unsettled 
for some time to come. 


War in Mexico 

HE revolution in Mexico goes on, 

with continued fighting, involving 
many thousands on both sides. The 
ranks of the Obregon opponents have 
been swelling, but President Obregon 
continues to declare that the “uprising” 
—he won’t allow it the rank of a revolu- 
tion—will be a failure and will be over 
by the first of the year. Actual fighting 
has driven rather close to the capital, and 
has affected a wide territory. The re- 
cent loss of Puebla by the revolutionists 
seems to point toward Obregon’s success, 
but at the moment rebel forces are con- 
centrated on Mexico City. 

The International Commission for the 
adjustment of the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s foreign debt has meantime pro- 
nounced operative the plan that has been 
worked out under the Obregon régime, 
which indicates its belief that Obregon 
will win out. 


Coming—the Peace Plan 
ERY early in the New Year the 
manuscript chosen in the Ameri- 
can Peace Award, as embodying the best 
plan for the cooperation of the United 
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States to bring world peace, will be 
ready for a popular referendum. The 
press has responded in tremendous vol- 
ume to the suggestion that they print the 
plan and a ballot to be voted, nearly 
six thousand daily and weekly news- 
papers and magazines of various kinds 
having signed up by December 20. All 
manner of organizations will provide 
for a vote—the ninety that are definitely 
cooperating with the Award and many 
others besides, as well as public libraries, 
universities, etc. 

Only the month of January will be 
allowed for sending out the plan, getting 
in the vote and tabulating the result. 
Therefore it will be necessary to move 
quickly when the plan is released. 

The Citizen expects to carry the 
plan, or a digest of it, in the next num- 
ber. 

Mr. Hughes and Russia 

N the President’s message to Con- 

gress there was a phrase which was 
interpreted in some quarters as indi- 
cating a shade more tolerance toward 
Russia than had hitherto been shown. 
It was to the effect that we would be 
willing to “make large concessions for 
the sake of rescuing the Russian people.”’ 
M. Tchitcherin, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, was among those who interpreted 
the message hopefully. Under its in- 
spiration, he made a proposal for a con- 
ference looking toward recognition by 
the United States. In response to Mr. 
Coolidge’s declaration that the Soviet 
Government must not only recognize its 
financial obligations but abate any active 
enmity to American institutions, M. 
Tchitcherin intimated that there had 
been no recent objectionable activities. 
Secretary Hughes’s reply was a prompt 
and blunt refusal even to confer. Resto- 
ration of confiscated property; assump- 
tion of the debts incurred by Russia 
under the Czar’s régime ; most serious— 
cessation of propaganda against our in- 
stitutions must come first, he said. 

In immediate response, Senator Ladd 
of North Dakota, who favors recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia, challenged Mr. 
Hughes to provide the public with proof 
of his claim that Soviet propaganda is 
being carried on here. At about the same 
time Mr. Hughes issued an instalment 
of alleged proof. The gist of it is that 
the Communist International and the 
Soviet Government are indistinguishable, 
and that the Communist International 
had issued orders to the Workers’ 
Party of America which revealed plans 
for ‘“‘raising the red flag over the 
White House in the not too distant 
future.” There was a clamor for de- 
tails and dates. M. Tchitcherin issued 
a statement, claiming that the document 
Mr. Hughes referred to was a forgery, 
denying that Russia is any longer con- 
ducting propaganda here, and that the 
International and the Government are 
linked. The next step was Mr. 
Hughes’s publication of his authority— 


a copy otf a paper considered an ofhcial 
Soviet mouthpiece, dated November, 
1922, in which the editor, over his own 
signature, admits the practical identity 
of the two bodies. 

The genuineness of the “Zinovieft 
document’’—the order to the Workers’ 
Party of America—has not been estab- 
lished. Senator Wheeler, of Montana, 
will introduce a resolution asking for 
fully detailed and dated proof. 


American Experts for Europe 


HE United States has decided to 

join unofhcially the committee to be 
appointed under the Reparation Com- 
mission for a consideration of Germany’s 
financial situation. This is part of M. 
Poincaré’s plan, evolved shortly after the 
refusal of the United States to join in 
the conference proposed by Great Brit- 
ain, because of French restrictions. Two 
committees are included in the  Poin- 
caré plan—one to consider ways of ad- 
justing German finance, balancing the 
budget, stabilizing the currency, etc., the 
other to locate and retrieve (German 
capital which has escaped into foreign 
investments. For the former committee 
two Americans have been chosen 
Owen D. Young, attorney and chair- 
man of the board ot the General Elec- 
tric Company, and General Charles G. 
Dawes, attorney and financier, known 
for his service in France, and as former 
director of the United States Budget 








Portrait by May tawcaild 


Art writer and critic, painter of land- 
scapes and portraits, could be used as a 
classification of Alice Judson (our cover 
artist), should one care to classify her. 
And following the form of a Who’s Who, 
membership in the Pen and Brush Club 
and the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors should be men- 
tioned. 

Miss Judson studied in Europe and 
under Twachtman here. She has shown 
in Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Rochester, and 
is especially well known in the South. The 
outdoors holds her interest, and half of 
her time is spent in Beacon, where she 
paints in the open; in the summer it is 
Gloucester. Her hobby is human nature. 
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the man who won the nickname of “Hel! 
and Maria” by his habit of vigorous ex 
pression. 

As the American member of the sec 
ond committee, H. M. Robinson, of Los 
Angeles, is chosen. He is a banker and 
a lawyer, and was a member of the Su- 
preme Economic Council at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Like the others, he 
is to be formally invited by the Repara 
tion Commission. Despite the formality 
under which the Reparation Commission 
is making these choices, of course the 
nominations come from Washington. 

Germany has formally asked the 
Reparation Commission to grant priority 
to a loan of $70,000,000 to supply food 
for the thousands on the verge of star- 
vation. A bill to grant food credits has 
been introduced in Congress, and Great 
Britain is understood to be in favor of 
the loan; but France and Belgium, it 
appears, are opposed. The French esti- 
mate that German citizens hold abroad 
nearly four billions and claim that Berlin 
should arrange with the owners of this 
money to finance food purchases. Un- 
fortunately, anything that means serious 
delay probably means more deaths by 
starvation. Fresh testimony to the grave 
condition of the German city population 
comes in constantly. Dr. J. A. More- 
head, of the American Lutheran Na- 
tional Council, is the latest to bring back 
a report of widespread distress. 


Election Troubles in Honduras 


HERE is trouble in Honduras as 
well as in Mexico over elections, 
but the election in Honduras has 
already taken place. There were three 
candidates. The Government supported 
Dr. Bonilla for president. General Carias 
received the largest number of votes; 
but it was alleged to be an_ insuff- 
cient number under the Constitution, 
which prescribes the proportion re- 
quired. General Carias charged that 
the Government had terrorized his fol- 
lowers and failed to count his votes, with 
the object of throwing the contest into 
Congress, where Bonilla would be 
stronger. There was a storm of dis- 
approval of the Government when the 
charges were made, and President Lopez 
Guitierrez declared martial law and 
imprisoned all the prominent followers 
of General Carias—a novel proceeding 
on the part of a Government. 
Meantime, when this situation threat- 
ened, our Government sent in a long 
note of warning, offering to support any 
Government “elected as the expression 
of the will of the Honduran electorate 
through the medium of free and fair 
elections,” and reminding the Honduran 
Government of the Central American 
agreement of February, 1923, which 
forbade the recognition of any govern- 
ment won through a coup d’ état or a 
revolution. The Honduran Govern- 
ment ignored our note. 
December, 26, 1923. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


December 20, 1923. 

EFORE the new session is organ- 
B ized and under way, the Republi- 

can leaders have let it be known 
that it will be idle to expect much more 
than routine legislation, that is, appro- 
priation bills, at this session, as they con- 
template getting through by June 1, 
preparatory to the opening of the final 
stages of the presidential campaign. 
Therefore, the worry about what will 
happen to the World Court, immigra- 
tion, railroad legislation, child labor and 
other pressing matters is useless, for un- 
less by some trick of fortune they will not 
be completed. This informal statement 
from Capitol Hill has taken the edge 
from the elation caused by the excellent 
impression of President Coolidge’s an- 
nual message to Congress. The country 
and the capital had been languishing for 
President Coolidge outlined 


a program. 
one—and a constructive plan. To sud- 
denly find that- Messrs. the Senators 


Lodge and Curtis considered it a pleas- 
ant statement, but of little concern to 
the present Congress, is another matter. 


Bonus vs. Lowered Taxes 


For a long time there have been polit- 
ical excuses of one kind or another why 
Congress could not launch into immigra- 
tion with some serious intention of act- 
ing; or could not take up the dozen 
and one vital and crying matters; to say 
nothing of foreign relations. To have 
the inaction evident so early in the Con- 
gressional year and work again put off, 
this time until next December, only fires 
the radicals with more stubbornness. 
Moreover, there has been apparent in- 
decision about starting Congress on the 
Mellon tax revision plan because of the 
insistence in certain quarters that dis- 
cussion of the ways and means of a 
soldier bonus be opened. Tax revision 
has won out and is on the Congressional 
program ahead of any other controversial 
matter. . 

This temporary slump at the capital 
comes from the realization that although 


In Congress 

HE fortnight since the opening of the 

Sixty-eighth Congress on December 3 has 
been marked by the struggle of the progres- 
sive members of both houses, led by Senator 
La Follette, against the regular Republican 
machine. This has hindered the course of 
legislation, particularly in the Senate. Note- 
worthy bills introduced are as follows: 


Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Lenroot, Wisconsin, an ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 for the relief of 
starving people of Germany. 

By Senator Ladd, South Dakota, member 
of the insurgent group, legislation increasing 
the duty on grains and grain products. 

By Senator Capper, Kansas, chairman of 
the Farm Bloc, bill repealing the section of 
the present Transportation Act recommend- 
ing the consolidation of railway systems. 

Constitutional amendments giving Congress 
control over the limiting or prohibiting of 
child labor; providing for uniform marriage 
and divorce laws; requiring that at least one 
house of the legislature ratifying a constitu- 
tional amendment shall have been elected 
after the amendment has been proposed; and 
another providing that the President have a 
six-year term and be ineligible thereafter. 

By Senator Gooding, Idaho, bill creating a 
corporation with a capital of $300,000,000 to 
stabilize wheat and establish a minimum 
basic price. 

By Senator Curtis, Republican whip, the 
“equal rights” constitutional amendment origi- 
nating with the National Woman’s Party. 

Constitutional amendment authorizing the 
President to negotiate treaties with the con- 
sent of a majority instead of two-thirds of 
the Senate. 

By Senator King, Utah, a bill for a world 
conference on disarmament. 

By Senator Lenroot, Wisconsin, resolution 
for participation by the United States in the 
World Court, provided the court is com- 
pletely separated from the League of Na- 
tions. 

By Senator Capper, the “truth-in-fabric” 
bill, requiring the tagging of all contents of 
cloth. 

By Senator Lodge, constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress the power to regulate 
child labor. 

By Senator McNary, appropriating $2,- 
500,000 for a national reforestation policy. 

By Senator Borah, bill requiring the ap- 
proval of at least seven members of the 
United States Supreme Court in declaring an 
act of Congress unconstitutional. 

By Senator Sterling, proposing a Depart- 
ment of Education. 

By Senator Dill, 


Washington, constitu- 


the Senate was polite, gracious and re- 
ceptive to the President on the occasion 
of his annual message, it has now in 
reality little intention of doing what he 
asked, and in the end at election time 
will have to square itself somehow for 
the sake of appearing before the country 
in the same polite, gracious and recep- 
tive guise with which it heard the Presi- 
dent’s speech. For it must stand behind 
the President in his campaign as a Re- 
publican Congress. But let us take up 
the important points of the President’s 
program: those things for which the 
country generously applauded his cour- 
age and clarity, and see where they stand 
in Congress. 


World Court Prospects 


World Court: The majority in the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate is isolationist in policy. Senator 
Lodge, chairman, himself is not enthusi- 
astic about the President’s proposal. 
There is no stir within the committee 
indicating that it intends to work ac- 
tively for the Court; rather to the con- 
trary. There is lassitude and indiffer- 
ence. Some observers here predict that 
the World Court proposition will not be 
reported from committee. Senator Len- 
root, Wisconsin, a new member of the 
committee, who has taken a middle 
ground but has usually been found 
against the League of Nations when a 
vote is taken, recently individually has 
introduced legislation proposing that the 
Senate favor the participation of the 
United States in the Court provided 
that it is divorced from the League. But 
the committee itself has been ominously 
silent. 

Bonus: The President, it will be re- 
membered, in ten words stated his ad- 
verse attitude. Congress now spends 
the first few days of the session in seri- 
ous discussion as to whether it will pro- 
ceed to pass a soldier bonus bill or take 
up tax revision, postponing the bonus 
legislation until later. Noses are being 
counted in both houses of Congress to 
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determine whether or not a soldier bonus 
bill could be passed, vetoed by the Presi- 
dent as would be expected from his 
declaration, and repassed by the statu- 
tory two-thirds vote of Congress, which 
would override his veto. Some think it 
could be so maneuvered; others that un- 
doubtedly it could be passed by both 
houses of Congress with ease, in view of 
the desire on the part of individual Sena- 
tors and Representatives to be found on 
the side of the soldier vote prior to an 
important election. Now and then at 
the Capitol you will hear the opinion 
that although a large majority of Con- 
gressmen and Senators would vote for 
the bill the first time to set their records 
straight, they would do so with the ex- 
pectation that the President would veto 
it, and when the final vote came to over- 
ride his veto they would at once be 
found voting with the President to de- 
feat the bill. However, this does not 
show that the President made much im- 
pression upon Congress by his bonus 
declaration; it will vote politically. 


The Coming Railroad Debate 


Railroads: Senator Cummins, former 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, went to Presi- 
dent Coolidge with his recommendations 
for revision of the present Transporta- 
tion Act. The President incorporated 
them in his message to Congress. This 
same Congress, in the Senate, so far has 
been unable to reseat Senator Cummins 
as chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, a post he has held with dis- 
tinction for many years, becoming one 
of the foremost railway experts in the 
country. The -next-ranking member on 
the Committee in point of seniority is 
Senator La Follette, leader of the pro- 
gressive insurgent group. The La Fol- 
lette followers, more than anything on 
their program, desire the repeal of the 
Transportation Act, particularly in cer- 
tain sections which they consider give 
the corporate railroad interests too large 
a share of the returns. They, therefore, 
desire La Follette as chairman of the 
Committee; or failing that, the defeat 
of Senator Cummins and the substitu- 
tion of a compromise candidate such as 
Senator Smith, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, who once was chairman of 
the Committee, without distinction, or 
Senator Couzens, of Michigan, a com- 
paratively new member of the Upper 
House who is not. particularly well- 
versed in railroad matters but has been 
devoting his time lately to arduous 
study of the railroad situation. 

Senator Cummins as President pro 
tempore of the Senate has undertaken 
the confining duties of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and incidentally his salary of $12,- 
000 a year, with automobile and other 
emoluments of the office. There is no 
legal restriction to Senator Cummins’ 


acting also as Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee; but there is a 


tional amendment prohibiting declaration of 
war without national referendum except in 
cases of revolution or invasion. 

By Senator Harris, Georgia, requiring the 
use of stee! cars on all passenger trains with- 
in six months. 


Introduced in the House 

By Chairman Johnson, of the Immigration 
Committee, legislation revising the restrictive 
policy already in force to two per cent of 
the nationals in the United States in 1890. 

By Representative McKenzie, a bill pro- 
viding for the acceptance by the Government 
of the offer of Henry Ford to purchase the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate plant. 

Two District of Columbia bills of particu- 
lar interest, one giving the right of suffrage 
to the District and the other making a per- 
manent regulatory body of the present Rent 
Commission, which has fought the exorbi- 
tant high rents of the capital. 

By Representative McLaughlin, Nebraska, 
a bill repealing the Interstate Commerce act 
and the present Transportation act. 

By Representative Stalker, providing for 
heavy fines and prison terms for violation of 
prohibition. 

By Representative Crisp, of Georgia, Dem- 
ocrat, resolution enabling the House to dis- 
charge a committee from consideration of 
legislation and to make it easier to bring up 
a measure for immediate consideration. 

By Representative King, Illinois, providing 
for the independence of the Philippine 
Islands. 

By Representative Clancey, bill to permit 
the sale of five per cent beer and to levy 
taxes upon it, with which to pay a soldier 
bonus. 

By Representative McKenzie, a_ soldier 
bonus bill similar to that vetoed by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Bv Representative Celler, New York, 
authorizing the President to appoint a com- 
mission to determine what alcoholic content 
is intoxicating. 

By Representative Victor Berger, Socialist, 
Wisconsin, bill establishing a credit of $1,- 
000,000,000 for the purchase of food by Ger- 
many. 

Passed by the Senate 

A bill providing for a pension of $5,000 a 
vear and the franking privilege for Florence 
Kling Harding, widow of President Hard- 
ing—by unanimous consent. 

A resolution by Senator Lodge for the 
appointment of a joint committee to consider 
how the Congress of the United States can 
express the deep sensibility of the nation to 
the death of President Harding. 

Resolution for adjournment from December 
30 to January 3. 





real physical objection if that commit- 
tee were actively to take up revision 
of the Transportation Act. The strain 
of the two positions would be tremen- 
dous, if humanly possible to bear at all. 
In all probability, considerable of the 
work of one or the other offices would 
have to be delegated to understudies. 
Ballot after ballot has been taken in 
the Senate producing only a deadlock. 
The radicals of the La Follette group 
hold the balance of power and by ma- 
neuvering this power they have effec- 
tively blocked the proceeding every 
time. Railroad experts still believe that 
Senator La Follette will not succeed to 
the chairmanship and that nothing 
radical will happen. The tempest is all 
in a teanot so far as the actual effect 


upon railroad legislation is concerned. 
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The impression created upon the general 
public with respect to railroad interests 
is the damage. Such a political con- 
troversy cannot help but discourage the 
investment of capital in railroad stocks 
and further depreciate railroad interests 
all over the country. 

As a matter of fact, if Senator La 
Follette did obtain the committee chair- 
manship, which is_ unlikely, he could 
himself report bills for the abolishment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the repeal of the Transportation Act 
once a week, and not get the legislation 
favorably voted upon in the Senate, for 
there is not a handful of sentiment for 
such a radical course in dealing with the 
railroad problem. On the other hand, 
there is considerable faith in the knowl- 
edge and experience of Senator Cum- 
mins, even from the Democratic side of 
the chamber. Members of the La Fol- 
lette group already have introduced bills 
repealing that section of the Transporta- 
tion Act which permits voluntary con- 
solidation of the railroads, in the face 
of the suggestion from President Cool- 
idge that this be strengthened and finally 
made compulsory if railroads do not 
voluntarily comply with the consolida- 
tion plan. 

With this difficulty in electing a com- 
mittee chairman, it is unlikely that much 
progress will be made with the subject 
matter. Railroad legislation can be a 
major subject for a long session of Con- 
gress and still be left unfinished with the 
excuse that the complexity of the study 
precluded conclusions in so short a time. 
It took concentrated effort by the com- 
mittee for about three years to finish 
the work on the present Transportation 
Act of 1920. 


Second Thoughts on Taxation 


Taxation: The annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury issued during 
the fortnight further explains his plan 
for tax reduction, which the President 
reflected in his message to Congress, fol- 
lowing the annyal message, on the sub- 
ject of the Government’s budget. ‘The 
first reaction from Congress was gen- 
eral approval with statements from some 
members of the Democratic side that 
they would consider supporting the tax 


plan. Second thoughts, however, have 
been disastrous. Democrats in the 


House upon reflection are beginning to 
announce that they are not sure but the 
tax program is unwise at the present 
time, and the radical elements in both 
houses are flatly opposed to it on the 
ground, for one thing, that it reduces 
the toll of the rich without benefiting 
the poor. If the Democratic opposition 
becomes positive and the radicals throw 
in their strength, the tax legislation is 
defeated before it is argued. However, 
it is certain that some on the Democratic 
side will support the plan and _ predic- 
tion at this time is unfair. It has been 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Pennsylvania’s Welfare Woman 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter—Who She Is and What She Does 


SHORT time ago, speaking be- 
A fore the annual meeting of the 

State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Gifford Pinchot, took occasion to say 
right out in meeting that Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter was making good as Secretary of 
the Department of Welfare of the Key- 
stone State. Of course, this statement 
directed even more attention to the per- 
sonality and work of Dr. Potter, the 
first woman member of a Governor's 
Cabinet in Pennsylvania. She looms 
large in the public mind of the Common- 
wealth. As a personality, she is unique ; 
as a public official she is courageous, 
logical and efficient, with more than. a 
dash of what is comprehensively de- 
scribed as “human interest.” 

I remember that when Dr. Potter 
was appointed Secretary of Welfare a 
newspaper correspondent, in trying to 
give the public some idea of the real 
Dr. Potter, wrote that she was reminis- 
cent of “Tish,” the heroine of a series 
of stories by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
All of which reminds me of what Dr. 
Potter said of herself, in a little téte-a 
téte, not long ago. ‘I am,” she con- 
tessed, “‘a well-intentioned female of un- 
certain age who is doing the best she 
knows how. Being human, I am likely 
to make mistakes. And because I am 
unwilling to sit quiet and sate in an 
ofice chair, I do trip my toe on ancient 
customs which prefer to remain undis- 
turbed.”’ 


Feminine, Anyhow 


Dr. Potter is a rare exemplification of 
positive and aggressive femininity who, 
paradoxically, loses none of her appeal- 
ing femininity in her most vigorous 
moments. Nor is this phase of her per- 
sonality concealed by the efficiency, 
rather than so-called style, with which 
she clothes herself. Dr. Potter prefers 
to go about the business of the day in 
the kind of attire which social workers 
find so much comfort in; these devoted 
women, as you know, really have a sort 
of uniform. This disdain of Parisian 
frocks, for example, sometimes appalls 
her friends, and now and then they take 
her in hand and almost make her over, 
for a few hours at least. I recall an 
occasion when the Secretary was invited 
to a more or less state luncheon at the 
Executive Mansion. Now her idea 
would be to arise from her desk, dust 
off a little and hurry over to the Man- 
sion. But certain friends, members of 
her staff and others, insisted that she 
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In her chosen office uniform 


get “dressed up” for the function. They 
virtually kidnapped her and when the 
ordeal was over Dr. Potter presented 
herself at the luncheon with a new hat, 
a new fur neck-piece and other new 
things. I presume Dr. Potter feels cer- 
tain sacrifices simply must be made in 
the public interest. 

As a preface to a brief record of the 
work accomplished under Dr. Potter, 
let me quote from a recent conversation 
with her. 

“You can sum us up,” said Dr. Pot- 
ter, “as a fact-finding agency for the 
whole state in the field of social wel- 
fare; as an agency for the improvement 
of standards of work in all fields chiefly 
by means of education. The material 
upon which that education is based is 
not evolved at a desk in Harrisburg, 
but is the accumulated best practice of 
institutions and agencies in this and other 
states. If every institution was admin- 
istered as well as the best institution in 
its own class is administered, we would 
be out of a job; and that is exactly 
what we are working toward. For no 
Department of Welfare justifies its ex- 
istence unless it is working to make its 
existence unnecessary. 

“We are trying to diminish poverty 
by wise and modern practice in the ad- 
ministration of our poor laws, without 
neglecting the immediate relief of those 
in distress. We are trying to diminish 
delinquency by applying the best princi- 
ples and methods of child care to all 
dependent and delinquent children. We 
are trying to diminish mental disease 
and defect by early diagnosis and the 
application of the known principles of 
modern mental hygiene. We are trying 
to diminish crime by getting the princi- 


ples of curative treatment adopted in our 
penitentiaries and jails.” , 

Now, I happen to know that Dr. 
Potter is sincerely and earnestly striving 
to work out the ideas in the foregoing 
statement. Because she is considering 
the people and the state in an unselfish 
spirit she is making enemies. Politicians 
do not like to see the modern principles 
of social welfare upset the traditions of 
political welfare. Institutional heads do 
not like, in some instances, though they 
are beginning to realize the benefits, to 
have their ancient methods scrapped. 

Dr. Potter is the second to head the 
department. The department was 
created by the legislature in 1921 and 
Dr. J. M. Baldy was appointed com- 
missioner. Dr. Potter had served under 
Dr. Baldy and therefore was admirably 
equipped by actual experience to carry 
on the work of the new branch of the 
state government when Mr. Pinchot 
became Governor. 


Saving Money, Bodies and Souls 


Primarily, the department works for 
prevention of delinquency, dependency 
and mental defects. Prevention will save 
huge costs for custodial care. Such care 
cost state, county and _ private philan- 
thropy more than $47,000,000 in 1921. 
Hence the department is saving at once 
money, bodies and souls. At the same 
time, the department is introducing’ real 
business efliciency in state-owned _insti- 
tutions. ‘This means that the Governor’s 
plan of budgetary control, a uniform 
system of accounting and a centralized 
issuance of supplies are being put into 
practical operation. Thus, for example, 
one institution reports, under the Pinchot 
svstem, a balance of $10,000 instead of 
the usual deficit of from $10,000 to 
$25,000 for the quarterly period. Credit 
departments in hospitals, besides increas- 
ing the self-respect of patients, have in- 
creased collections. One hospital re- 
ports an increase of 37 per cent—from 
$63,000 to $90,000 in a year. 

Then, again, the records show innum- 
erable instances of practical and daily 
social welfare work. A judge in a rural 
county interrupted the trial of a de- 
linquent girl to call up the department 
on the long-distance telephone to find 
out what institution could handle her 
case. Another long-distance call was 
for the purpose of finding out how to 
provide for two children whose mother 
had died and whose father, with no rel- 
atives, had no way of taking care of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


The Why and Why-Not of Home Rule 


the states to the Federal Government 

is the relation of the states to the 
localities. In the vast majority of cases 
the states came first; cities were a later 
development. This fact explains, per- 
haps, why it is that the states have abso- 
lute control of their subdivisions. So 
strongly does there exist a sentiment for 
local autonomy throughout the country 
that many a reader of this article will 
find it difficult to believe that there is 
no inherent right of local self-govern- 
ment. Yet such is the case. Legally the 
state is supreme. 

If your state desires to do so it can 
—tomorrow, metaphorically speaking— 
abolish the city or county in which you 
are residing and wipe it out of existence 
as a legal entity. Nothing in the world 
can legally prevent the state of New 
York from doing away with the city of 
Greater New York and administering 
the necessary functions from Albany. 
Should Pennsylvania so desire it could 
place the administration of the police 
departments of Philadelphia in the 
hands of the head constable of Girard 
or Oil City. The reverse of this is like- 
wise true. It would be entirely possible 
to give to the fire department of Frie 
jurisdiction over North East or Me- 
Kean or any other village physically pos- 
sible of access, and apportion taxes in 
those areas to support the Erie depart 
ment. Jn its relation to its subdivisions 
the power of the state is absolute. 

The localities have only so much au- 
thority as the state has expressly dele- 
gated to them, and even this may at any 
time be withdrawn. The term “ex- 
pressly”’ in this connection has been pur- 
posely chosen, for there is no doctrine of 
implied powers by which the cities or 
other subdivisions may expand their ac- 
tivities, as the last article shows the Fed- 
eral Government can do. In fact, the 
contrary is the case. Doubts have gen- 
erally been resolved against the cities. 


Bad Cures for Bad Evils 


The fact that the state is paramount 
and the cities are strictly limited in their 
powers, does not mean, however, that 
the state legislature is unlimited in its 
sphere. The state and the state legis- 
lature are two different things. There 
was a time when all power possessed by 
the state, with slight exception, was 
vested in the legislature. That time, 
however, is long past. The power of 


[: striking contrast to the relation of 


the legislative authority over localities 
was called in very frequently in the 
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Of Columbia University 


period immediately tollowing the Civil 
War to remedy the ills of municipal 
government. Very often, however, the 
remedy was worse than the disease. 
“The transter of control from City Hall 
to State Capitol,” says the Everts Com- 
mission, “|had] no other effect than to 
cause a like transter of the ‘methods and 
arts of corruption and to make the for- 
tunes of our principal cities the traffic of 
lobbies. 

“Cities were compelled by legislation 
to buy land for parks, etc., because the 
owners wished to sell them; compelled 
to grade, pave and sewer streets without 
inhabitants for no other purpose than to 
award contracts for work. Laws 
were enacted abolishing one office and 
creating another with the same duties, 
in order to transfer official emoluments 
from one man to another; laws to 
change the functions of offices with a 
view only to a new distribution of pat- 
ronage, to lengthen the term of offices 
for no other purpose than to retain or 
place oficers who could not otherwise be 
elected or appointed.” 

Legislatures on the Rampage 

As pernicious examples of legislative 
interference as need be cited were the 
erection of the City Hall of Philadel- 
phia at the cost of $25,000,000 to the 
city by a self-perpetuating commission 
designated by name in the act of the 
legislature—at what profit to themselves 
no one can say; and the erection of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in 
Cleveland. In this latter case it is not 
the cost of the monument that riles, it 
is not the principle involved—it’s the 
looks of the thing! So at least certain 
residents of Cleveland have said. Of 
another type was the action of the pow- 
ers that be at Harrisburg in abolishing 
the office of mayor in all second-class 
cities and establishing a state-appointed 
recorder in his place. In 1901 the legis- 
lature of the same state removed the 
elected mayors of Pittsburgh, Scranton 
and Allegheny, and empowered the gov- 
ernment to appoint successors till 1903. 
And this practice was not unique with 
this particular state. 

As a result of this type of activity on 
the part of legislatures, specific prohibi- 
tions upon this, that and the other thing 
have found their way into state con- 
stitutions. The most outstanding mal- 
practices have been singled out and 
prohibited. Most common among these 
prohibitions were, and are, those which 
restrain state legislatures from interfer- 


ing with the local election of municipal of- 
ficials and the corollary restriction of the 
appointment of state commissions for the 
administration of local functions. State 
imposition of local taxes is also very fre- 
quently banned, as well as state interfer- 
ence with streets or local franchises. 

Partisan and spoilsman activity was 
not, however, the only, nor the chief, 
difficulty in the relation of the states to 
the local governments. The fact was 
that the burden of properly supervising 
the cities was greater than the legisla- 
tures could bear. The task, if properly 
performed, would have consumed an in- 
ordinate amount of time. Between 1896 
and 1912 thirteen thousand three hun- 
dred and one special laws were passed 
in New York, five thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-six of which affected 
cities. As many as four hundred and 
sixty were passed in one year. In 1908 
over one hundred special laws affected 
New York City alone. When one con- 
siders that the average session of a legis- 
lature is less than ninety days, from 
which must be subtracted time for or- 
ganization and time for the preparation 
of bills, it becomes apparent what great 
inroads upon the time of the legislature 
really adequate consideration of these 
measures would take. The fact is that 
adequate consideration of local measures 
is not secured. 


Cities Under the State’s Thumb 


When one considers the character of 
the measures introduced it is difficult to 
see why a legislature should give very 
much attention to them. Nevertheless, 
under the system of legislative supervi- 
sion of local units such measures have 
been more or less necessary, ludicrous 
as they may seem. Little Falls had to 
go to the New York legislature for per- 
mission to have a street paved; Syracuse 
had to go to Albany for authority to 
use substances other than water in the 
spraying of her streets; Buffalo had to 
petition the legislature for power to 
spray her trees; Geneva had to go to the 
policy-determining body of the state to 
raise the salary of her superintendent of 
streets from $75 to $90 a month. Bing- 
hamton had to ask power to appoint a 
stenographer for the corporation coun- 
sel; Newburgh, to use the city funds for 
band concerts; Cohoes, to borrow money 
for the fire department. 

Massachusetts cities had to obtain leg- 
islative permission to use the school 
buildings for social centers, to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, to build footpaths 
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in certain localities, to open the schools 
to foreigners and to offer rewards tor 
murderers. One writer, in describing 
the situation, says: 

“There is scarcely a single item in 
municipal administration, from the con- 
struction of a $20,000,000 city hall to 
the increase in the salary of a bridge 
tender, . . . which has not at some time 
and in some state been the basis of action 
by the legislature.” 

As the impossibility of the system be- 
came apparent various attempts were 
made to remedy it. In some states pro- 
vision was made that legislation regard- 
ing cities could take only a general 
form; in others a number of charters 
were drawn up from which the cities 
could pick at will; in Illinois and New 


York the greater cities, at least, were 
given a veto more or less final; in still 
other states the cities were granted home 
rule. 

All of these measures improved the 
situation somewhat. Most widespread, 
perhaps, is the requirement for general 
laws. It is obvious, however, that it is 
impossible to one detailed law 
which would at once meet the neces- 
sities of Chicago and Peoria, for the 
peculiar circumstances of each would 
demand individual attention. To over- 
come this difficulty the legislatures re- 
sorted to classification; that is, grouping 
cities according to population, with the 
result that in some states every city was 
put in a class by itself. This meant a 
return to the days of partisanship and 
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Women’s Handicaps in 


Vo. 3 in the Series on Europe's Business 


N the Swiss mountain trains there 
] is a poster with a very blue lake 

for background and a somewhat 
spotty green bank for foreground. There 
are also two Alps, green and brown, 
with some white clouds perched precari- 
ously on their sides, looking as though 
they might roll off at any moment and 
engulf a small rowboat. In the boat is 
a man taking his luxurious ease. He is 
elegantly appareled in white trousers, 
morning coat, straw hat and a flower in 
his buttonhole. There is also a woman 
in summery attire with broad-brimmed 
hat. But the woman is not taking her 
ease. She is rowing the boat and casting 
an anxious glance over her shoulder at 
the artist, who must have been standing 
near the point of the beholder. Doing 
the work, but being obliged to look 
pretty for the artist! 

That is typical of the women of Hun- 
gary — beginning to enter business a 
little later than most continental Euro- 
pean women, because in an agricultural 
country where food has flowed with a 
delicious profusion, the sheer pressure of 
hunger has not been so much felt until 
later days. The war has hit Hungary 
hard. The peace treaties have hit it 
even harder. And its women must 
work, but they must work under condi- 
tions which make it especially difficult. 


Pioneering 


They are winning their way, and in 
time they will be accepted. But at the 
moment the business woman of Hun- 
gary has about as hard a time as the 
business woman of any country in Eu- 
rope—harder because she is a pioneer. 
The falling exchange makes the money 
she earns today of no value to buy food 
tomorrow. She is fortunate if she can 
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have meat once a week; she is fortunate 
if she can afford to pay the rapidly ris- 
ing tram fares to take her to and from 
her work; she is fortunate if she can 
buy shoes with which to go to work. 

The attitude of the Hungarian man 
is summed up in the statement of one 
of them. ‘We have always given every- 
thing to our women. It is our pleasure 
to do it. We do not want them to 
work.” Familiar words to the pioneer 
business woman of the United States, 
but unfamiliar to the ears of the average 
business woman of today. 

Fortunately, the educated Hungarian 
woman knows at least three languages 
and usually six. She can always teach, 
therefore, and she can always act as cor- 
respondent in an office. Three women 
now have their own typewriting offices 
in Budapest and two women own furni- 
ture shops. 

One of the most interesting of the 
women in the banks—there are several 
—is Mrs. Gisela Somlo. She loves her 
work and when she married her husband 
—a director in the bank—she stipulated 
that she should be permitted to continue. 
It is a comfortable thing for the patrons 
of the bank that she has been permitted 
to continue, for Gisela Somlo, with her 
attractive gray eyes and brown _ hair 
combed straight back from her high 
forehead, is a very agreeable figure to 
the depositor who is in difficulties, or 
the tourist bewildered by the present 
money exchange conditions and the dras- 
tic government regulations. 

Mrs. Somlo entered the bank in Bud- 
apest as a clerk—not such an unusual 
thing because women bank clerks are 
paid less than men and are, therefore, 
accepted by the bank officials, even 
though the families of the women clerks 
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special legislation. And so it came 
about that in some states certain reason- 
able classifications were inserted in state 
constitutions; 1n others the courts read 
them in. 

The device of home rule was also re- 
sorted to; that is, the cities were given 
power to run their own affairs. The 
arguments which have generally been 
advanced in favor of this device may be 
briefly summed up. 

First, the legislature is very often par- 
tisan. Supporting this claim unlimited 
data can very well be advanced. 

Second, the legislature does not have 
time to consider local affairs. The mere 
division of the number of minutes a leg- 
islative body is in session into the num. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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may be none too well pleased. But at 
this point their acceptability to the bank 
officials stops. Women are all right in 
their place as clerks, say the officials. 
Aren’t they in the bank? Isn’t that 
enough to satisfy them? Mrs. Somlo, 
however, by dint of much smiling pa- 
tience—that smiling patience by which 
the patrons are profiting—pushed her 
way out of the clerical department into 
the public office. It is a position which 
she likes far better than bending over a 
desk, people being more interesting than 
figures on white paper in her estimation. 
To push behind the scenes into the of- 
fices which Mrs. Somlo has left one sees 
those hidden upper offices completely 
filled with women. But in the “impor- 
tant” public office Mrs. Somlo is the 
only woman official, as she is the only 
woman to hold just that position in 
Hungary. 


In the Professions 


There are many women making jew- 
elry, doing the work of interior deco- 
rators, designing textiles and doing the 
artistic side of various businesses. That 
is more readily accepted than the position 
of women actually in trade. But one 
woman owns her own bookshop and a 
number of them are acting as secretaries 
in offices. There are several tailor shops 
and some bakeries in Budapest of which 
the owners and managers are women. 

In the professional world there are 
women doctors—but no women law- 
yers. Hungary has not yet been ready 
to accept them as such. It is only with- 
in the last ten years that women have 
gone into the factories, but there are 
now great numbers of them employed 
at machines, especially in the textile 
plants. 
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Hannah Kempfer’s Hard Trail—Up! 


Four women, representing a variety 
of political faiths and personal back- 
grounds, were representatives in Minne- 
sota’s last legislature: Mrs. James Paige, 
well-known social worker and League 
of HV omen loters leader; Mrs. Sue 
Dickey Tlough, an experienced business 
woman; Miss Myrtle Cain, active in 
the National Woman's Party and in 
labor circles—all three of these from 
Minneapolis—and Mrs. Hannah Kemp- 
fer, a Farmer-Laborite, the first and 
only woman representative from rural 
Minnesota. The story here, told by a 
Minnesota woman not of Hannah 
Kempfer’s political party, has nothing 
to do with the fine record these four 
women rolled up. It is a brief sketch 
of Hannah Kempfer’s career—‘“a life 
story,” says the Minnesota Woman 
Voter, “of the kind that Americans 


thrill to read.”’—EpITors. 
bor—this was the opening of 


l Hannah Kempfer’s life story. 


Last year she sat in the State Leg- 
islature of Minnesota, one of four 
pioneers in that responsible place—a 
credit to her party, her county, herself. 
And the years between were filled with 
a hardihood and courage that make her 
stern experiences an inspiration. 
Hannah—Johannah Josephine she is, 
really—was born on the North Sea, the 
child of a ship stewardess who was un- 
able to care for her. A ship missionary, 
making his preaching rounds in the 
harbor, discovered her, took her in at the 
seamen’s mission, and made arrange- 


WAIF in a Norwegian §har- 
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ments to have the little waif placed in 
the home of a worthy shipbuilder and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Jensen, who 
had lost their own baby. There fol- 
lowed tor Johannah Josephine a few 
short vears of happy babyhood. But 
when she was about six years old the 
Jensens decided to immigrate to America, 





One of Minnesota’s four 


the ‘land of plenty.” Sacrificing what 
little they had, they left their native 
shores, and after many hardships and 
privations reached Mower County, 
Minnesota, where a brother of Mr. Jen- 
sen had already taken a homestead. The 
years which Hannah had spent with her 
foster parents in Norway were happy 
ones in comparison with the years after 
her arrival in the United States. There 
was no land left for Mr. Jensen to 
homestead in Mower County and work 
was scarce for a shipbuilder in that 
prairie section. Finally the family found 
shelter in an empty house with a small 
garden. Here they were allowed to live 


in return for pumping water for thirty 
horses in an adjoining pasture. The 
father and mother were forced to ge 
long distances in order to get work so 
that they might buy food, and the task 
of pumping fell to Hannah and her 
younger brother. The well was deep 
and the pump poor, so the work was 
hard and tedious. But Hannah didn’t 
shirk. She did her job well and de- 
veloped that perseverance and integrity 
which have characterized her entire 
career. 

For two years the Jensen family strug- 
gled against all odds to make a liveli- 
hood in Mower County. Then Mr. 
Jensen became ill and the family was 
scarcely able to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Learning that there was a pos- 
sibility that they might procure a piece 
of land in Otter Tail County where a 
sister of Mr. Jensen lived, the family 
sold their only cow to get money for 
the long journey, and moved.  Fortu- 
nately they were able to “squat” on a 
piece of railroad land, and Mr. Jensen’s 
sister gave them logs with which they 
built a tiny cabin. They could afford 
only a sod roof and for a time had only 
the dirt floor. Whenever it rained the 
roof leaked. Hannah and her little 
brother had no shoes, so they tied old 
rags on their feet and in the snow they 
cut poplar wood for a dollar a cord— 
not to buy shoes with but to buy text 
books, so that Hannah might attend the 
country school near by. They did sell 
enough wood to pay for the books 
needed, but there was no money left for 

(Continued on page 27) 





A Modern Diana 
By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


tion that “the female of the species 

is deadlier than the male,”’ just jour- 

ney to the “Crescent-U” ranch, near 
Camas Valley, Oregon. Here, in a 
sleepy frontier settlement, dwells Lena 
Joyce—wife of Ed. Mrs. Joyce is a 
professional guide for the sportsmen of 
the Coast cities, and during the hunting 
season leads them to the haunts of cou- 
gar, bear, deer and other forest denizens. 
Do not picture this modern Diana as 

a husky he-woman. Lena is slim, a truly 
feminine character, standing five feet and 
a trifle over one inch in her logging 
boots and tipping the scales at one hun- 
dred and ten pounds. She adopts khaki 


I you would verify Kipling’s asser- 





breeches, a flannel shirt and a_ rakish 
felt hat—but she wears them because 
they are the most practical for her réle. 
She does not use rouge, face powder nor a 


lip stick—nature furnishes her cosmetics. 
Her hair is not bobbed, but she is fussy 
about making hairpins do their duty. 

A soft-spoken drawl, in a well-modu- 
lated, low tone, marks Lena’s speech. 
She is girlish and domestic—this hunter 
of wild beasts—assisting her mother with 
the housework, making her own “party 
dresses” and, upon occasion, tripping the 
light fantastic with the ablest of them. 
But, first and foremost, Lena is a 
huntress. 

Mrs. Joyce is so alert that she can 
jab a hairpin in a truant lock one second 
and on the instant shoot a fleeing beast 
with deadly accuracy. She never grows 
weary and often after the hunt, when 
the men of the party have barely crawled 
into camp, Lena, with a buck weighing 





(Continued on page 27) 
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Mary Lindsley’s “Lengthened Shadow” 


last two years, traveling by your- 

self, the chances are that you stayed 
at the Grace Dodge Hotel, and that you 
still talk about the hospitable way you 
were treated, and the beauty of the 
building, and the excellent food. A 
woman in the advertising business who 
spent a week there branded it “the hotel 
with a personality.” 

That personality is Mary A. Lindsley 
—she who makes the wheels go around 
in an institution unique in many ways. 
She is the manager of the largest hotel 
run by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, a hotel with accommoda- 
tions for four hundred thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan in character, and 
one of very few in the country managed 
by a woman. 

The Grace Dodge Hotel was just 
two years old last fall. It is no longer 
an experiment. It is a thoroughly busi- 
ness proposition and, although it has not 
yet begun to return a profit, it is on 
sound financial ground. Its other as- 
pect is that of a social experiment, with 
a dual duty toward its guests and its 
employees. 

Behind the Scenes 


I went to find out how it had been 
done. I came away convinced that the 
Grace Dodge is the “lengthened shad- 
ow” of Mary Lindsley. Knocking off 
the curb on superlatives, I would say 
that I know of no one else who pos- 
sesses the rare combination of business 
ability, high ideals and personal charm 
which could so have spread the fame of 
the hotel into distant states. 

Her eyes glowing with enthusiasm, 
Miss Lindsley talked to me for an hour 
of what she wants the hotel to be, how 
she works out the details and what she 
thinks of opportunities for women in 
the managerial field. “Then she took me 
behind the scenes—through the spotless 
kitchens where white-clad Negro chefs, 
who beamed at her as she approached, 
were preparing the dinner for approxi- 
mately five hundred people; through the 
lower kitchens where the servants are 
given excellent meals at cost; through 
the refrigerating plant which her prac- 
ticed touch determined was a bit too 
cold, and even through the small room 
where the garbage is collected and where 
she sniffed and remarked, ingenuously, 
“Doesn’t smell as bad as you’d expect, 
does it?” 

“The whole aim, as I have worked it 
out, is to balance service, which includes 


¥ you've visited Washington in the 


guests, 





By Catherine I. Hackett 


rooms and meals, against economic re- 
sults, such as making the hotel a paying 
proposition,” she explained. ‘It repre- 
sents an investment of one and a half 
million dollars; we must make operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation costs, interest 
on the capital and a profit, just like any 
business project. But this must be abso- 
lutely balanced by the social service we 
perform. 

“T believe—I believe our friends like 
us.” She is frankly delighted at this, 
as a hostess would be whose friends had 
enjoyed her home. 

“What about the servant problem?” 
I asked, and waited for the familiar 
lament of the housekeeper. 

“T don’t know what the servant prob- 
lem is—we do not have it here,” said 
this remarkable manager. ‘You see, we 
never consider our servants simply as 
laborers—we take an active interest in 
their welfare, advise them about their 
problems and try to educate them for 
better positions. For instance, we offer 





© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


She manages the Grace Dodge Hotel 


to attend to their banking for them, 
since they work during banking hours. 
If we see that a girl is spending too 
much on her clothes we try to help her 
readjust her budget. I feel that this is 
a definite social service, second only to 
the duty of pleasing our guests.” 

She has an eye on every one of the 
one hundred and thirty-five employees. 
Under her direction they are receiving 
invaluable training in all phases of hotel 
work. With Miss Lindsley are fifteen 
staff members, most of them college 
graduates and home economics special- 


ists, who are receiving experience which 
will enable them to fill managerial posi- 
tions. : 
To fully know Miss Lindsley one 
must see how the employees, from the 
burly baggage man, “Henry, who hasn’t 
lost a piece of baggage yet,” to the new- 
est cloak-room girl, regard her. She 
says that the best moment of her man- 
agerial career was when she returned to 
a guest a fifty-dollar bill found by one 
of the colored elevator girls. On her 
unexpected tour of the kitchen the cooks 
vied for her attention as she sampled a 
salad, sniffed appreciatively a freshly 
baked pan of rolls. She personally 
superintends the management of the 
kitchen and does a large part of the 
ordering, browsing through the big mu- 
nicipal market to find the best fruits and 
vegetables. 

“T have a finger in every department, 
and a pretty active finger at that,” Miss 
Lindsley admits. ‘“‘I can’t sit at my desk 
and push buttons to make it go. I’ve 
got to know how the heating system 
works. I have to be an accountant, and 
see that they don’t use too much bluing 
in the laundry. It’s just like being an 
ordinary housekeeper, only on a much 
larger scale.” 

“Are Women Fussier?” 

She is a graduate of Pratt Institute 
and her present success rests upon years 
of experience. Before the opening of 
the Grace Dodge she worked with Miss 
Harlean James in managing the govern- 
ment hotels at Washington. During the 
war she was connected with an officers’ 
camp in France. There was an obvious 
question to ask here. I asked it. 

“Do you find that women are fussier 
than men about rooms, food and serv- 
ice?” 

“Indeed, I do not.” Her answer was 
emphatic. ‘Men are more particular 
than women about service because they 
cannot appreciate what goes to make it. 
Women appreciate the efforts we make 
here to give satisfaction. They know 
what it takes to run a home of this size 
—and they are grateful for the results. 
That’s one of the nicest things about a 
woman’s hotel.” 

As I left she picked up the telephone 
to inquire about a guest who had been 
taken ill-at the hotel and sent to a local 
hospital, and to ask that she be given 
“a private room and everything she 
needs.” That is characteristic of Mary 
Lindsley — charming hostess, _ kindly 
friend, efficient manager. 
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Editorially Speaking 








Happy New Year—Let’s Make It 


\ ' Y HAT may we hope for from 1924? Or, better, what 
do we want enough to work for it? 

The year that is closing hasn’t held much to recom- 
mend it, internationally speaking. America’s prosperity and 
an occasional hopeful phase abroad, such as that Miss Lathrop 
writes about on another page, have been outweighed by Euro- 
pean misery, climaxing in the Ruhr, “where peace is war,” 
and the tragic spectacle of the German republic’s growing 
disintegration. For thousands of Americans, running through 
all their thought of the situation abroad has been bitter regret 
that their country has stood aloof, except in the helpfulness of 
benevolence, and in the one recent instance where a contem- 
plated forward step was not satisfactory to France. Now 
it is a real gratification that three able American citizens 
are to take active part in a European council; though our 
representation is unofficial, at least we are no longer in the 
role of silent observer, and indeed the unofficialness of the 
Americans is pretty largely a matter of paper. Americans 
who are eager to see their country take its place in a plan of 
world cooperation welcome this step and hope much from the 
small beginning. 

Grateful for so much, we want in 1924 many more steps 
toward real international cooperation; most important of all 
steps immediately practical—acceptance by our country of the 
World Court. To win that we have somehow to get past the 
Senate irreconcilables. Somehow the country’s voice must rise 
above the perpetual alarmed clamor of our isolationists. What 
we need is a leader to focus the country’s opinion and bring it 
to bear effectively. Lacking the leader, we must all act 
through all available channels of protest and pleading. 

It may take hard work to make a happy New Year out of 
1924, but it can be done. 





é¢ S head of the American Government, President 

A Coolidge has a position of the highest responsibility. 

He should not feel compelled to take any of his 

time or strength for any sort of political campaigning. For 

the sake of the country, as well as for his own sake, he should 
not have to do so.” 

This statement made the other day by Henry Ford is 
good common sense and should have the hearty endorse- 
ment of every citizen. The responsibilities resting on the 
shoulders of the President of the United States are almost 
beyond the power of any one man to meet. They should 
have his complete and undivided thought and time. Un- 
questionably the best campaign the President can make will 
be the record of his administration. What Congress will do 
about world relations, about taxes, the child labor amend- 
ment and the immigration problem, its attitude toward the 
spoils system and the pork barrel will go far to determine 
the presidential election. 

If the present session should result in no action on these 
questions, as Mrs. Stokes intimates, it will be a tremendous 
handicap to President Coolidge’s re-election. On the con- 
trary, if the President shows high qualities of leadership and 
carries his party with him, as Mrs. Stokes believes he has 
the country with him, his election will be assured. Political 
campaigning the country does not want. What it desires 
and demands is courageous leadership. 


RS 


Protection Against Pork 


ERMISSION would be given the President to veto any 

part of an appropriation bill without his being forced to 

veto the entire measure, under a constitutional amend- 
ment recently introduced in Congress by Representative 
Magee (New York), newly appointed to the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Such a proposal is only common sense applied to govern- 
ment business. At present, the President has no power to 
cut out an extravagant or unjustified item in an appropria- 
tion bill without vetoing the entire bill, which would inevi 
tably mean great embarrassment to the Government. The 
lack of the veto power has cost the country millions of dollars 
in unnecessary expenditures, and has kept the pork barrel 
filled. ‘The amendment, if adopted, would result in a large 
annual saving to the Government, but it will not be easily 
passed. 

Intelligent interest on the part of the public will be needed 
to make it possible that such a difficult, but common sense 
suggestion should be adopted. 


RNS 


The Prize Winners 


HE three busy women—Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. 

Harriet Taylor Upton, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair— 

who consented to judge the manuscripts submitted in the 
contest on “How to Get Out the Vote,” have finished their 
work and the results are ready to announce. 

But first a little explanation. It will be remembered that 
the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission offered three prizes 
—$60, $25, $15—for the three best papers. The last date for 
manuscripts to be submitted was October 15th. As that date 
approached, the CiT1zeEN staff, which was handling the de- 
tails, had the bright idea of extending the time to November 
1. But there is a postal ruling—of which unfortunately we 
had no knowledge—which forbids any change of any detail on 
any contest. Under this ruling we were obliged to with- 
draw the extension of time and to announce that the con- 
test would be decided on the papers received up to the origi- 
nal date. 

Naturally we were deeply distressed over this situation. 
We knew that many intending contestants must have held 
back their papers when the date was extended, thus losing 
their chance. So we decided, in fairness, to offer a second set 
of prizes, which would be awarded for papers received after 
October 15 and before November 1. The same judges read 
both lots of papers, and all of the same conditions were 
observed. 

It should be noted, by the way, that the tailure on the part 
of a number of contestants to observe the conditions, which 
were printed several timies in the CiT1zENX, was responsible 
ior the disqualification of several excellent papers. The chief 
transgression was in the matter of length. Eight hundred 
words was the maximum allowed and obviously to have ad- 
mitted a paper of more than that length would have been 
unfair. 

Now for the names of the winners in both sets. The three 
to whom the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission prizes will 
be awarded—papers received up to October 15—are: 


Miss Alice Vignos, Canton, Ohio........... _. $60.00 
Mrs. Hedley Vicars Cooke, Orange, N. J...... 25.00 
\MIrs. Lola Clark Pearson, Marshall, Okla. . . 15.00 
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For the winning papers of the second lot—October 15 to 
November 1—the Citizen awards these prizes: 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser, Girard, Ohio.......... $60.00 

The Kentucky League of Women Voters, Mrs. 

E. L. Hutchinson, President, Lexington, Ky... 25.00 

On the basis of the ratings, no third manuscript received 
cnough votes to warrant the award of a third prize. 

Some of the prize-winning manuscripts—or extracts from 
them—will appear in later numbers. The greatest emphasis 
in the recommendations to be found in these manuscripts, 
and in the many others entered, is laid on the necessity of 
house-to-house visitation, of careful organization, of intel- 
ligent publicity and of everlastingly following people up until 
the polls close. This subject is of such importance that the 
CITIZEN will be glad to see other papers embodying the sug- 
gestions of readers who may not have cared to enter the 
contest. Election year is here and the women voters of the 
country can render invaluable service by making a nation 
wide drive for full use of the franchise. 


Ey 
A Great Loss 


OT least among the causes that suffer loss in the death 
of Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New York World, 
is that of organized women and the ideal for which 

they stand. Mr. Cobb was one of the first well-known 
editors of the country to come out unequivocally for woman 
suffrage. He was a firm believer in state’s rights; but when 
he was shown the technicalities that made complete suftrage 
by state action impossible he accepted the Federal Amend- 
ment and defended it whole-heartedly. During all the hard 
struggle of the last campaign his interest and his support 
never faltered. He was always ready to give of his crowded 
time, his advice and counsel, as well as the help of his telling 
pen. In the years after suffrage was won his interest con- 
tinued keen in all plans for educating women in citizenship 
and helping them to count for good government. The or- 
ganized women of this country have lost a sincere and a 
powerful friend. 

Independent, fearless, simple, direct, a hater of shams, an 
enemy of reaction, Mr. Cobb was a powerful influence in 
shaping the public opinion of this country. He will be 


greatly missed. 
poo 


One Way to Hamper War 


NE important phase of international cooperation that 

1924 ought to include is united action to restrict trafic 

in arms. The movement began with the St. Germain 
convention, which was drawn up with the assistance of three 
Americans and the cooperation of the American Peace Com- 
mission. Its object was to provide a solution of the arms 
trafic question on a world-wide basis. The United States 
declined to ratify the agreement. When the Council of the 
League of Nations, which was administering it, asked us to 
cooperate, we answered—more than six months later—ex- 
pressing sympathy with the idea but also disapproval of the 
convention’s provisions. Later, in response to the Council’s 
request, our Government informally listed its objections. Re- 
cently, at the suggestion of Lord Robert Cecil, the Council 
sent our Government a polite letter reminding us that we have 
so far made no positive proposals for a way to deal with this 
vital matter, and inviting us to appoint a representative on the 
League’s Disarmament Commission, to help prepare a conven- 
tion that would be acceptable. 
_ Here we are unmistakably responsible for a definite delay 
in progress toward a warless world. Our failure to ratify 
that convention made ratification by other nations futile. We 
agree that the existence of private manufacture of, and traffic 
in, arms is a mighty incentive to war, and that the control of 


15 


this tactor might be of tremendous effect. Surely, realizing 
that, we should find a way to cooperate with the League of 
Nations as a way was finally found for cooperation in its 
other humanitarian work. 


Ao 


A Woman Suffrage Committee—W hy? 


T is something of a joke to learn that Congress, in the 
] organization of its new session, is still appointing members 

to a committee on woman suffrage. Of course, men of 
prominence and influence in the two big parties are not being 
assigned to the Woman Suffrage Committee. The new mem- 
bers are from the Farmer-Laborites, and the one woman 
representative, Mrs. Nolan, of California. 

A short time ago a number of congressional committees 
were abolished, some of which had not had a meeting for fifty 
years. It must be difficult to find committees enough to go 
round, when so many members of Congress need to be pro- 
vided with committee chairmanships. Clerks, stationery and 
postage appropriations are also convenient, especially in a year 
ot a congressional election. 

Woman suffrage is no longer an issue. It is an accom- 
plished fact. It would be interesting to know what the 
Woman Suffrage Committee would talk about if it held a 
meeting and what business it would be able to transact. 





The Pitiful Cost of Furs 


OT long ago the papers carried news of a plan devised 

by a distinguished scientist for the use of a fatal gas 

in trapping fur-bearing animals. It is significant of 
the growing abhorrence of the cruelties practiced in securing 
certain furs, and a rising protest against them. Our Gov- 
ernment had some 10,000 sealskin pelts left on its hands 
recently; the British, Japanese and Russian Governments had 
an oversupply and, though change in fashion was doubtless the 
chief explanation, the increasing knowledge of cruelties in the 
taking of seals may have had some influence. Recently, too, 
increased knowledge of the callousness of trappers and the 
tortures of trapped silver fox, marten, ermine has come 
through the prize offered by the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals for the invention of a humane 
trap. Though about three hundred designs were submitted, 
not one was found practical, and the Society withheld its 
award. The traps in use are very powerful, and inflict tor- 
tures beyond belief. An exposure undertaken by the Red 
Star Animal Relief showed that the traps are visited only 
once in two or three weeks, and meantime the trapped animals 
linger in an agony of pain and thirst and fear and hunger. 
The Red Star declares cruel trapping must go. A recent 
authority says no efficient humane trap has ever been devised. 
There are many furs—the hides of animals killed outright, 
some of them raised for fur, which involve no such agony. 
What will women do about it? We should like to hear from 
our readers. 





HANKS are due President Coolidge for releasing the re- 

maining political prisoners—and without conditions. The 

concern attributed to an official of the American Legion 
over the effect of this clemency on a future generation— 
presumably fighting a future war—does not touch us. What 
should concern us, now that the wrong has at last been 
righted, is that this situation should never again arise. These 
men were punished for an offense that was made an offense 
only by war. When war comes, much that is precious is 
taken, besides human life; and the constitutional privileges 
of a free people are part of the sacrifice. The only way to 
avoid a great number of evils that go with war is to avoid war. 
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25,000 NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
—25,000 


—-20,000 
—15,000 
—10,000 


—5,000 


—2,664 
on December 15th 








A SPLENDID BEGINNING 


Since October Ist, in response to our plea, 
new subscriptions have been coming in 
from friends from all over the country. 
Up to December 15th, new paid-in- 
advance subscriptions amount to 2,664. 


Florida, Michigan, California, Muinne- 
sota and Rhode Island Leagues of 
Women Voters have each won a $100 
prize for subscriptions. The California 
League has just won its second $100 
and is the first state to do so. 


Deans and Professors of Political 
Economy in colieges are working on 
subscriptions for the Citizen. 


Organizations as widely scattered and as 
different as the Council of Jewish 
Women, Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, the Social Service De- 
partment of the Woman’s Missionary 
Council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are cooperating in the drive. 


For us alone to secure 25,000 subscrip- 
tions would be an almost impossible task. 
Together it can be done. 


Two New Year Resolutions 


The American Woman’s Next Job lies clearly before her. 


Women, the world over, are combining against Race De- 
strovers. , 


Lawlessness, Corruption in Office, the Exploitation of Chil- 
dren, Disease, Liquor, and especially War, threaten the 
very existence of the race. 


Civilization itself is in danger. 


For plain facts, for continuous information about the 
progress of legislation, for practical help in marshalling 
woman's work and making it effective, the Woman Citizen 
has achieved leadership. 


To open wide the doors of opportunity for 
_ women. 

To help extend the blessings of the home into 

community life. 

To insure a sound body for every child. 

To eliminate illiteracy. 

To promote general happiness and prosperity. 

To make human life safe. 

This is the Citizen’s Program. 


For the Citizen to continue a tremendous increase in circu- 
lation is imperative. 15,000 copies cost nearly as much to 
produce as would double the number. 


Your magazine at present, for which you pay $2.00 a year, 
costs $4.00. With 40,000 subscribers it would cost about 
what you pay. for it. 


25,00@ new subscribers would mean a successful magazine, 
would enable us to make a better magazine, one of which 
women would be proud, and which would be a powerful 
influence for progress. 


HOW MUCH WILL YOU HELP? 











Address Mrs. Raymond Brown 


Managing Director 
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New Year! 

















for the Woman Citizen 


$25,000 is needed to carry the Citizen’s message to a very 


much larger circle of women. 


In every town and village, in far off farms and ranches are 
women who long to keep in touch with the big world of 
affairs, who want to contribute their share toward human 


progress, but who don’t know how or where to begin. 


To them the Citizen opens a wider vision, it brings in- 


spiration and practical help. 


In every city, large or small, is a group of women organized 
for service. To them the Citizen brings information about 
what other women are doing toward similar problems and 


gives stimulus toward effective co-operation. 


To reach these women and these different groups costs 
money, but they must be reached if women are to be an 
effective power for service. Each one to whom the Citizen 


goes becomes a prospective soldier in the Army of Peace. 


The Leslie Commission has been paying the deficit of the 
Woman Citizen. It will continue to do so in 1924, pro- 
vided $25,000 can be raised, to be used solely as an exten- 
sion fund to increase the circulation of the magazine, with 
the double aim of increasing its influence and making it 


self-supporting. 


Contributions of any size, large or small, are invited. Every 
dollar given will be kept in a separate fund to be used only 


to increase the magazine's circulation. 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE? 








171 Madison Avenue, New York 





$25,000 EXTENSION FUND 





—$25,000 
—$20,000 
—$15,000 
—$10,000 
—$5,000 
mm $2:281 pledges 


PLEDGES ALREADY MADE 


Before the plans for the extension 
fund were completed a few friends 
came forward with offers of help. 








The first was a pledge of $1,000 
from Mrs. Caspar Whitney, of 
Irvington, N. Y. Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, president emeritus of Bryn 
Mawr College, has pledged $250. 
Smaller sums for which credit will be 
given in the list to be published in 
the next issue make a total of 
$1,281.00 already pledged for this 


work. 


What will you give? What can you 
get your friends to give? This fund 
will be used not to give away sub- 
scriptions but to get women to sub- 
scribe for themselves. It will be 
carefully invested to gain a larger 
public for the support of the Citizen. 
Every dollar will help put your 
magazine on a_ solid, permanent 


foundation. 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE, in his message to the Sixty- 


eighth Congress on December 6, gave great impetus to the 
National League’s work by his favorable stand on seven items 
in the League’s national program. These are proposals favor- 
ing the entrance of the United States into the World Court, 
the prohibition of child labor, the extension of the merit sys- 
tem in the civil service, minimum wage for women workers, 
provision for Federal women prisoners, a Federal Department 
of Education, and law enforcement. Supporters of the World 
Court proposal, which, like the child labor amendment, is one 
of the League’s major interests, found great hope for Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the World Court in the following words 
of the President: 

“For nearly twenty-five years we have been a member of The 
Hague Tribunal and have long sought the creation of a Permanent 
World Court of Justice. I am in full accord with both these policies. 
I favor the establishment of such a court intended to include the 
whole world. That is and has long been an American policy. Pend- 
ing before the Senate is a proposal that this Government give its 
support to the Permanent Court of International Justice, which is a 
new and somewhat different plan. This is not a partisan ques- 
tion. . . . It should be discussed with entire candor, not by a political 
but a judicial method, without pressure and without prejudice. 
Partisanship has no place in our foreign relations. As I wish to 
see a court established, and as the proposal presents the only prac- 
tical plan on which many nations have ever agreed, though it may 
not meet every desire, I therefore commend it to the favorable 
consideration of the Senate, with the proposed reservation clearly 
indicating our refusal to adhere to the League of Nations.” 


Before December 15 two resolutions concerning the World 
Court proposal were introduced in the Senate. One by Sena- 
tor Lenroot, of Wisconsin, would provide for complete 
divorcement of the World Court from the League of Nations. 
Senator King, of Utah, has introduced a resolution asking 
for the Senate’s support of the World Court proposal with 
the reservations suggested by Secretary Hughes. 

Ten resolutions proposing constitutional amendments to 
prohibit and regulate child labor have been introduced in the 
Senate and House. The League has given its endorsement, 
with a majority of other leading organizations of the country, 
to the resolution presented by Senator McCormick, of IIlinois. 

The President confined his recommendation for Federal 
child labor regulation to the following words: ‘For purposes 
of national uniformity we ought to provide by constitutional 
amendment and appropriate legislation for a limitation of 


child labor.” 


In the next issue of the Woman Voter bills introduced 
embodying legislative principles the League has endorsed will 
be listed and the Child I.abor Amendment discussed. 

ANNE WILLIAMS. 


Economic Imperialism 


(Continued from Woman Voter, December 15) 


ROM a study of the foregoing lists what raw materials 

are lacking in each of the countries is readily seen. To 
acquire necessary foodstuffs, fibers and minerals Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Belgium, and, until 1918, Germany, with 
some of the smaller countries, have partitioned Africa, Oce- 
ania, and parts of Asia; they have acquired spheres of influ- 
ence in the Asiatic lands. Great Britain, the United States 
and France sought concessions in Mexico, Russia, Peru or 
Mesopotamia. The United States has extended her foreign 
policy to include the annexation of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, and the military control of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean. 

To increase production within the country itself nations 
have erected tariff barriers and, if necessary, have carried on 
tariff wars. Where profitable exchange between countries 
could be made, the most-favored nation clause has been in- 
serted in the tariff agreement. Commercial treaties without 
number have been made. 

The need of raw material for manufacturing is conditioned 
by the energy resources of the country—coal, petroleum, and 
water power. If the following statement of energy resources 
is compared with statements of raw materials an interesting 
conclusion may be drawn: 


Country Coal Petroleum Waterpower 
Millions of (Millions of (Millions of 
Hp. yrs.) Hp. yrs.) Hp. yrs.) 
United States.......... are 500,000 400 $7 
a Se eee 200,000 60 20 
ee ee em 48,000 4 2% 
IIe Sisncrrae ereciowauatlers 40,000 40 22y, 
Se 27,000 CF) 1 
INN in acs oieiaaid wislersuie 19,000 (?) 4 
NR esol ouceenbs icicwinsn | 280 16 
Poland and Czechoslovakia... 14,000 45 1 
7 EN A Ae He ae aa en 11,000 70 27 


No other country than these has as much as one-fiftieth the 
energy resources of the United States, and it is quite evident 
that many parts of the world can never support an industrial 
civilization of any magnitude because of lack of such resources. 
The United States not only controls a large part of the 
world’s raw materials, but the greater part of the energy 
resources. China, Germany, Great Britain, and Russia con- 
stitute a secondary group. 

The question naturally arises: Shall these favored nations 
hug to themselves their riches and because of their increasing 
power continually seize more, or shall some plan be formu- 
lated whereby those who have not a just and livable amount 
shall be guaranteed, in order that the national integrity of the 
less foytunate shall not be forfeited ? 


World Markets 

The search for world markets for ever-increasing indus- 
trial products has carried Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and Holland into every 
corner of the world. This third factor in the economic basis 
of national life has a far deeper significance than at first 
appears. ‘The desire for raw materials and markets has 


brought the major part of the Eastern Hemisphere under 
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European control. Asia has furnished a fertile field, espe- 
cially for manufactured products, since industry there is 
largely in the hand stage. This desire for markets has brought 
with it a new cause for conflict—the Oriental vs. the Occi- 
dental. The introduction of Western machinery, Western 
business methods and Western standards of living has brought 
about a revulsion of feeling on the part of Asiatics. They 
resent Occidental commercial and financial methods. They 
by no means admit the superiority of Western civilization. 
‘They do not desire to follow the methods of the West. 
Colonial Possessions 

One corollary of economic imperialism is colonial posses- 
The desire for control of raw materials and of markets 


sions. 
Annexation of territory 


carries with it overseas acquisitions. 
may appear to be for some higher, more altruistic motive— 
fundamentally the motive is economic. This fourth factor 
carries with it another cause for conflict. “The most desirable 
parts of the world have been appropriated by European races. 
When the Asiatics try to emigrate, as they must because of 
pressure of population and relative decrease of food, they find 
that the white race has “‘signs up in certain valuable areas 
telling them to keep off." The following lands are closed to 
Asiatics: United States, Europe, British self-governing domin- 
ions, Java, the Philippines and Hawaii. The only temperate 
regions still open to them are Northern Asia and the com- 
paratively small part of South America in the temperate zone. 
Tropical or sub-tropical regions to which Asiatics have already 
migrated voluntarily or as recruited laborers, and which are 
still open to them, include certain Caribbean countries, most 
of Oceania, Southeastern Asia, Southwestern Asia, East 
Africa. The valuable areas trom which they are barred are 
the lands where lie the sources of the raw materials so neces- 
sary to the Western World’s progress. “As Asiatic peoples 
become more conscious of their nationality, this policy of the 
white race is resented not only by individuals but by whole 
races. The fact that parts of Asia and South America in the 
temperate zone and large areas in the tropics are open to 
Asiatics, does not greatly lessen this resentment.” 

In spite of resentment, Western industrialism continues to 
overwhelm the Asiatics. Against their ethical desire they are 
adopting Western methods. Japan has taken bodily the Occi- 
dental scheme of industrialism and is adapting it to her needs. 
Others may do likewise. It so, the Westerner may well pause 
over this thought: If the teeming millions of Asia waken to 
a full realization of nationality, and back this national move- 
ment with an industrialism perfected by Western methods, 
what chance has the Western World to hold its spheres of 
influence, its concessions, and even its immigration barriers? 

The Western World is now wasting its resources, its man- 
power and its wealth in internecine strife. It is preaching 
Christianity and practicing war. The Eastern people not 
only smile at the Western profession of Christianity, but they 
bide their time. They watch the West consume itself with 
greed of material things. 

Little is to be gained from criticizing this Western domi- 
‘Imperialism is the overseas economic expression of 
Western civilization.”” It is an integral part of modern life. 

Imperialism has developed the world in many ways. “At 
this stage of the world’s progress probably no better method 
is possible.” It has been misused, it is true, but it is a funda- 
mental of the world’s system. Any structure for peace which 
does not consider some solution of this vital factor is built on 
shifting sands—it cannot last. 

No longer must imperialism parade as a_ self-sacrificing 
agent of humanity. ‘‘Nations as such seldom, if ever, engage 
in purely altruistic enterprises.” Imperialism is founded upon 
the business of producing, trading, and financing, and must 
be treated as a great business problem. 

Raw materials and markets are world-made. They are 
being controlled by national units. National control of inter- 
national affairs never has succeeded and never will succeed. 
If each country could be guaranteed by some great interna- 
tional structure its necessary supply of raw materials and an 


nation. 
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uninterrupted transportation of such materials, spheres of in- 
Huence would disappear. Nations will seek to secure for them- 
selves, by all kinds of methods, their supply ot the materials 
essential to their existence, so long as they have no interna- 
tional guarantee that supplies from the outside world will be 
forthcoming under all circumstances. 

The Great War is a fatal example of the results of eco- 
nomic struggles. “Had these issues been candidly taced by 
the statesmen of the warring countries, the contlict might have 
been avoided.” One needs only to note the large number of 
articles in the Treaty of Versailles which deal with economic 
matters to realize what a vital part raw materials and mar- 
kets played in the cause of the conflict. “The philosophy’ of 
force is frankly held and boldly acted upon.” 

An army and navy are absolute essentials in a world based 
on torce. They are the vocabulary of an unorganized, unreg- 
ulated economic world. No nation will give them up until 
she is assured some other form of security equally effective. 
Until the world is differently organized it will be a national 
duty to “maintain defensive forces at an adequate level.’ 
War and armaments do not provide real security. They 
are destroying the very thing they have undertaken to preserve 
-—the nation. War has become a struggle between whole 
peoples, and whole peoples must be annihilated in its progress. 

Some form of international co-operation must take the 
place of national control of world needs. ‘‘National sover- 
eignty, international economic anarchy, and war are an in- 
separable trio.” Nations will give up nothing worth keeping 
in building such an international structure. “It is the only 
course which in the long run will preserve the finest features 
of nationality. Where nationalism breaks down international 
co-operation must begin. Catastrophe awaits civiliza- 
tion if the world is not willing to develop social and political 
controls which will regulate with justice the great forces of 
modern material civilization.” 


Proportional Representation 


HE Department of Efficiency in Government watched 

with interest the first testing out of proportional repre- 
sentation in a large city in this country. Cleveland has just 
elected twenty-five councilmen by that system and the base- 
ment of the new Public Auditorium where the count was 
held was filled with spectators from many parts of the United 
States, as well as from Cleveland. In addition to members 
of the Department of Efficiency in Government, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hauser, secretary of the National League; Miss Char- 
lotte Conover, of the Dayton, Ohio, League; Miss Sybil 
Burton, of the Ohio League, and Miss Virginia Wulff, of 
the Wisconsin League, witnessed the count. Miss Helen 
Rocca and Miss Margaret Johnson, of the Department of 
Efficiency in Government, took part in the official count and 
transfer of ballots. 

The whole count of approximately 106,000 ballots was 
made in forty-six working hours, a record tor speed which 
will be hard to defeat. It required a force of 250 persons 
to count the vote; one tally clerk was appointed for each 
candidate (there were 119 candidates) to receive and check his 
ballots; distributors stood behind large nests of boxes (resem- 
bling rural postoffice boxes) and placed in the various boxes 
according to other choices the ballots which came to them 
through the transfer of surplus ballots or of those of de- 
feated candidates; runners took the ballots from the boxes 
and carried them to tally clerks, who stamped and tabulated 
them and entered them on their candidate’s tally sheets; four 
officials mounted four especially built stepladders and chalked 
each transfer on the four huge blackboards that ran entirely 
across the room; comptometer operators kept a constant check 
to make sure that no single ballot went astray; official score- 
keepers kept a continuous check on the additions of each trans- 
fer; and behind the rail, fifteen feet back from the workers, 
stood the interested public led by a row of anxious candi- 
dates, some of them with field glasses for the purposes of 
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closer examination ot the blackboard and the work of the 
tally clerks. 

That the expense of the election will be far above that of 
former elections is a foregone conclusion, but counterbalancing 
that are other facts: the elected council is the most compe- 
tent the city has had for years; it includes certain outstanding 
members who probably would not have run under the old 
ward system; it is truly representative of Cleveland; it repre- 
sents over 20,000 more voters than the former council ; many 
voters who were practically disenfranchised formerly, because 
they did not agree with the largest organized groups in their 
particular wards, have been able to elect councilmen they 
really want. 

Whether or not the council as a whole will function as 
ably as the ability of its individual members would indicate 
remains for time to tell. Whether or not proportional repre- 
sentation is a success cannot be told after one election. Many 
voters were suspicious of proportional representation; they 
voted only one or two choices, with the result that, after the 
fourth or fifth transfer, the number of ineffective ballots in- 
creased out of all proportion; the public must be taught to 
vote a proportional representation ticket if the proportional 
representation system is to work. It is not fair to judge 
proportional representation a failure in Cleveland by the 
expense involved, inasmuch as much of the equipment is per- 
manent and can be used year after year; the cost, therefore, 
should be distributed over the years. 

The new council goes into office January 1 and the first 
test of its efficiency will come when it chooses Cleveland’s 
first city manager under its new charter. M. J. 


The Manhattan Convention 


HE Manhattan League had an “experience meeting” 

on December 11, which the notices called an annual 
convention. Miss Mary Garrett Hay, leader in Manhattan 
from the League’s beginning till last year, was first speaker 
and told her fellow-workers that if women would but stand 
fearlessly and firmly together for what they thought right 
they could make over the old political parties. 

Miss Ruth Morgan talked of the work of her department 
of international co-operation and stressed support of the 
World Court. Miss Katharine Ludington talked so enter- 
tainingly of exactly how she goes:at the task of raising funds 
for League work that Manhattan members sat on the edges 
of their chairs in their eagerness to learn her methods. Miss 
Ludington prophesied that some day every League member 
will be a money raiser and that the work will be financed by 
thousands of small contributions brought in by the efforts of 
all the members. 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, state chairman, told of the work dur- 
ing the past year in New York for the League’s four objects— 
education in citizenship, efficiency in government, needed leg- 
islation, and international co-operation to prevent war. The 
citizenship schools held throughout the state last summer hark 
back to the first Mrs. Slade ever heard of, the classes opened 
by the Manhattan League directly after women were given 
the vote. The candidates’ meetings, among other results, are 
provoking the question, ‘““Can’t we get another type of candi- 
date?” 

Mrs. Slade congratulated Manhattan on having the hardest 
task in the whole country, repeating the comment of a man 
who watched the Cleveland convention of 1921, “I believe 
that not since the days of the fathers who met earnestly and 
prayerfully to lay the foundation of this Republic has there 
been such a gathering of citizens completely devoted to the 
building of just and righteous government.” 

Under its eager and earnest leader, Mrs. Walter Timme, 
Manhattan’s 1923 experiences have been good. First, there is 
the Thrift Shop, opened to help League finances, which has 
cleared $1,225 since the opening day in June. The shop is 
a whole story in itself. 

Then there is the ‘Political Information to Voters’ 


’ 


that 
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tells every woman in Manhattan and all the men in her fam- 
ily what their election districts are—aldermanic, assembly, 
senatorial, judicial, and congressional—who their representa- 
tives are and what are the dates of primaries, registration 
and elections. 

Time was lacking in which to tell of the representatives’ 
meetings of last spring and the candidates’ meetings of last 
tall held in every organized A. D., through which Manhattan 
League members have clearer ideas than other Manhattan 
voters of their legislators in Albany. Nor was it possible to 
go into detail as to work in shops and stores before registra- 
tion days, because there was the questionnaire to tell about. 
This contained answers to carefully chosen questions on pub- 
lic measures from all the sixty-two candidates for the assembly 
and sixty-five candidates for alderman. Fifty-three thousand 
questionnaires were distributed to registered women voters 
and twenty thousand through forty or more social agencies. 
The New York Public Library helped, every branch having 
questionnaires to give out. Public schools got them from the 
libraries. 

Of course, every League that hasn’t tried it, on reading 
this. will want to issue a questionnaire itself next fall. Be- 
fore you begin, write to Mrs. R. T. Oliver, Executive Secre- 
tary, 37 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, for par- 
ticulars. FE. v. 


Reclassification Endangered 


HE Sterling-Lehlbach Law for the reclassification of the 
civil service, a measure which the League was instru- 
mental in securing, is of extreme interest to women because 
it establishes, so far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
the principle of equal pay for equal work regardless of sex. 
The goal of the women who worked for the law, however, 
was not reached when the law was enacted. It must be 
properly administered, and women should understand _ pre- 
cisely what its makers and advocates intended, in order to 
be prepared to insist that its provisions be carried out. 

So far the Government has never really taken stock of its 
jobs and put its house in order. What each position is and 
what the qualifications the person who holds it must possess 
have never been clearly defined. ‘Clerk’? has been, for ex- 
ample, a general term applied to persons doing many different 
kinds of work requiring different training and experience. 
Women rated as clerks have been known to do auditors’ work 
at clerks’ salary, and under the vague system of classification 
by salary, not by work done, it has never been possible for 
the Government to know what work is doing or, indeed, 
whether employees are economically allotted. 

Government service has been like a spice-box in which 
everything is so mixed that under the lid marked “cloves” 
one may find nutmeg and allspice and cinnamon. The Sterl- 
ing-Lehlbach Law was framed to sort out all the things in 
the spice-box and put each under its proper label so that eco- 
nomical government housekeeping may begin. The Act pro- 
vides for the grouping together of positions which are alike, 
so that they may be given uniform treatment as to salary and 
so that the duties of each kind of job may be defined. Such 
a classification will make it possible to set up standards by 
which to measure the relative importance of positions. For all 
anybody can tell now, the Government spice-box may have 
ten times as much nutmeg as it needs and not nearly enough 
cinnamon. 

Proper classification in the contemplated way should bring 
about an equalization of salaries for like work and should 
disclose any instances in which positions of one kind, the 
majority of which are filled by women, are placed on a lower 
salary level than other kinds of positions of equal difficulty 
and responsibility in which men predominate. Proper specifi- 
cations of the duties of positions, and of the qualifications re- 
quired to fill them, will bring out clearly all of the facts with 
respect to the kinds of positions that exist and the ranges of 
pay allowed. Not until all of the facts are disclosed can any 
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effective effort be made to correct inequalities or to overcome 
the tendency to perpetuate existing inequalities between men’s 
salaries and women’s. 

Recent developments show a very strenuous effort to modify 
the interpretation of the law, as conceived by the legislators 
who wrote it, and to shape the administrative policies of the 
Personnel Classification Board, which was established under 
the law to administer it, in such a way that a mere salary 
grading based, to a considerable extent, upon the present sal- 
aries will be substituted for the systematic and definite classi- 
fication structure the law intended should be developed. 

One of the principal differences between these two methods 
is that under the latter the facts with respect to the various 
kinds of positions will not be disclosed, and no systematic 
presentation of the facts with respect to existing positions will 
be available, either to the Congress or to the public, by which 
the thoroughness and soundness of the work done may be 
judged. 

The whole question as to the proper administration of the 
law will, undoubtedly, be brought before Congress at its 
present session and representatives in Congress should know 
that women are interested in seeing that this law is so admin- 
istered as to insure a sound classification on the basis of duties 
and qualifications as a means of making effective the principle 
of equal pay for equal work regardless of sex. 


Mile 


HE Minnesota League brought its collecting of signa- 

tures to the World Court petition to an official close on 
December 10 and celebrated the occasion by a luncheon at the 
Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis. Dr. David Bryn Jones, of 
Carleton College, talked on the World Court, Miss Ruth 
Ramsey read her poem on the same subject, and members of 
the delegation to Washington made witty responses to the 
demand that they tell exactly what they meant to say to states- 
men in the capital. After the luncheon there was a parade 
led by the Fireman’s Band, with mounted horsewomen bearing 
banners. ‘‘Peace before Politics” were the words on the first 
and “Enlist for Peace” the message on the last. Preceded by 
the banner-bearers, the delegates, Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, 
president of the Fifth Congressional District League; Mrs. 
N. C. Peterson, of Fairmont; Mrs. A. J. McGuire, of St. 
Paul, and Mrs. Richard Hargreaves, of Minneapolis, marched 
to the railway station and entrained. Mrs. Andreas Ueland, 
honorary president of the League, was chairman of parade 
arrangements and saw the delegation safe on its way to Wash- 
ington. The petition, which was nearer two miles than one 
mile in length, was stowed away in more big bandboxes than 
any similar number of women ever carried before in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Arrival at Washington headquarters on December 12 cre- 
ated a sensation. Photographers by the half-dozen besieged 
the house and the petition was unrolled and rolled again till 
arms ached. At noon the delegation and one section of its 
petition went to the President and Mr. Coolidge was ex- 
tremely interested, asking several questions as to how signa- 
tures were obtained and commenting to his secretary to the 
effect that the names were remarkably clear. 

After luncheon the Secretary of State received the delega- 
tion, looked at the petition with interest, congratulated the 
Minnesota women on their enterprise and told them their “big 
job” was with the statesmen on Capitol Hill. On the thir- 
teenth the Minnesota senators were visited in alphabetical 
order and the petition, all of it, the biggest petition that ever 
came to Washington, was left in Senator Shipstead’s office. 


The Famous 


Leagues and League Work 
“Nigger sights for freeholder in New Jersey will receive 


A from the state League a list of questions which includes 
open specifications for public highways, removal from party 
politics of the control of county institutions, awarding of con- 
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tracts to the lowest bidder regardless of party, a budget sys- 
tem, the appointment of experienced executives for adminis- 
tration of county affairs without regard to party, the estab- 
lishment of a special ward in county hospitals for delinquent 
venereal disease cases, and workshops or some other form of 
healthful employment for prisoners in the penitentiary when 
the weather does not permit them to work out of doors. 
Mrs. Hedley Cooke, Miss Florence Halsey, Mrs. Wells P. 
Eagleton, and Mrs. Andrew Steelman are the committee on 
questionnaire. 


N December 10 the United League of Rhode Island, 

which has lately moved into new quarters at 109 Wash- 
ington Street, Providence, held a get-out-the-vote symposium 
in the foyer of the Providence-Biltmore. ‘There was a short 
speech on each of the “seven steep steps” as outlined by the 
Department of Efficiency in Government’s famous leaflet, and 
several speeches on Step 3. Mr. Sevellon Brown, editor of 
the Providence Journal, spoke for the press; Dr. Edward 
Holyoke, of Calvary Baptist Church, for the church; Mrs. 
Caesar Misch, president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
for individuals, and Mrs. Henry A. Eldridge, president of 
the state Council of Women, for organizations. Work in 
local and primary elections was discussed by the chairmen of 
the Democratic and Republican Central Committees. Mrs. 
Raymond -Brown, of the Woman CITIZEN, was especially 
interesting in her talk, “The League’s Contribution.” 


HE Department of International Co-operation to Pre- 

vent War has received an appeal from the women of 
Wales and of Monmouthshire addressed to the women of 
America in which their longing “for the day when the affairs 
of nations shall be subject no longer to the verdict of the 
sword” is eloquently expressed. In the closing paragraph of 
the little memorial the famous passage from Lincoln’s second 
inaugural address, beginning “With malice toward none,” is 
quoted and in the accompanying Welsh version it runs: “Heb 
falais at ungwr, gan garu pawb, yn gadarn yn y gwirionedd, 
fel y rhoddo Duw i ni weld y gwirionned.” 


HE newest addition to the list of League periodicals 

is the Arrow, published monthly by the Waukesha ( Wis- 
consin) League. The new bulletin is printed, like the Weekly 
News of the New York League, the Monthly News of 
the North Carolina League, and the Bulletin of the 
Saginaw (Michigan) League, on paper seven inches wide and 
folded to fit an ordinary envelope. The Arrow is longer than 
the other sheet-sizes and is folded into eight pages. Helen M. 
Moore is editor and has made her first two issues crisp, read- 
able and helpful to women who wish to know exactly what 
League fundamentals are. 


T IS believed that the Connecticut League was first to 

send the President a word of comment on his message to 
the Congress. Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, president of the 
state League, telegraphed President Coolidge as follows on 
December 6: “Your message to the Congress, with its clear 
and definite stand for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in the form and with the reservations proposed to 
the Senate, has the sincere support of the Connecticut League 
of Women Voters. The League is gratified that you are 
also in favor of the Child Labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.” 


ISS KATHARINE LUDINGTON was guest of 

honor at the luncheon of the St. Louis County (Mis- 
souri) League when $1,055 was raised to carry on League 
work. The sum is $55 in excess of the amount the League 
had pledged. 


RS. JOHN R. PARKES, of Minneapolis, has been 
appointed secretary of the fifth region under Miss 


Marguerite Wells. 
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American Woman Thinks 





A Chain of Hope 
By Julia C. Lathrop 


Formerly Chief of the Children’s Bureau 


HIS is the fifth holiday season 

i since the armistice and we know 

now how fatuous was the hope 
that we could have war tunes and not 
pay the piper. With the wreck of Con- 
tinental Europe today it seems almost 
trivial to intimate any solid reason for 
believing that sound democratic growth 
somewhere may be making progress— 
that there is any cause for hopefulness 
in Central Europe. Yet signs may be 
recalled to mind which offer encourage- 
ment. 

* * * 

Nothing is more sympathetic to our 
national tradition than the emergence 
of younger democratic republics. To all 
of them our successes are an inspiration 
—our failures a warning. As citizens 
of the United States, whatever our dif- 
ferences of opinion, we have turned of 
late to our Declaration of Independence 
and to our Constitution with a new sense 
of their vitality. Some of us think the 
Constitution ought not to be touched, 
but that like the ark it is the complete 
and finished vehicle of a sacred utter- 
ance. Others of us believe that the Con- 
stitution is a living testament admitting 
of adaptations to the changes which are 
taking place in our country. All of us 
respect the patriotism, the courage and 
the statesmanship of the men who wrote 
it. Even those of us who have no legal 
training feel that human struggle to 
reach just agreements of which our Con- 
stitution is the result. Men of differing 
lives and characters and social traditions 
came together eleven years after the 
Declaration of Independence to try to 
find a way by which they could agree 
upon a joint expression of the essen- 
tial principles on which they believed 
the union of the states must rest. 

They never thought they had writ- 
ten a perfect thing. They knew they 
had set up after many compromises the 
minimum framework of a common gov- 
ernment. And it stands with repeated 
modifications after one hundred and 
fifty years of extraordinary national 
growth. 

Surely those who believe in the gov- 
ernment thus created must look with in- 
terest and good-will on that line of new 
republics which lies like a long, narrow 
bridge between the Baltic and the Adri- 
atic. Out of whatever diplomatic exi- 


gencies they came into being, there they 
are with a series of written constitu- 
tions which would be of world-wide 


popular interest were they not obscured 
by the wretchedness and _ confusion 
which still exist to the east of them and 
to the west of them. 

Finland, with a population about as 
large as ours in 1789; Latvia and Es- 
thonia, each half as large; Lithuania, 
with four millions and a half; Poland, 
with more than twenty-six millions; 
Czechoslovakia, more than thirteen mil- 
lions, and Jugoslavia, with eleven mil- 
lions—these republics torm a federation 
which, though still monarchical in form, 
has in most respects a genuinely demo- 
cratic framework. In all, close on 
seventy millions—a vast beginning com- 
pared with ours! 

For centuries that expanse from north 
to south has been a changing battle 
ground—its nations despoiled and _ par- 
celled out among conquerors. Foreign 
governments, inevitably tyrannical, in- 
evitably hated, governed from St. 
Petersburg or Berlin or Vienna with 




















bureaucratic rigidity. Ingenious humili- 
ations were enforced, cutting deep into 
national pride and family life. Native 
languages were forbidden in school and 
court and public use—an alien tongue 
was forced upon the conquered. 

A Czechoslovak mother placed her 
little deaf mute daughters in a school 
for the deaf. When she visited them 
they could read the lips, but not her 
lips; they had been taught to speak, but 
she could not understand their words, 
for the schools were in the conqueror’s 
tongue. Boys in German Posen, we are 
told, were flogged at school for speaking 
their native Polish, and women exiled 
to Siberia in Russian Poland for the 
offense of teaching Polish to the peas- 
ants on their estates. 

What opportunity for revenge when 
subject nationalities are suddenly in con- 
trol! Yet the new constitutions show 
that the contempt for conquered peoples 
under which these nations have suffered 
has taught a quite different lesson. 
Dominant in all of them is the sweeping 


away in a sentence or two of the old 
distinctions of birth and title and race, 
and the recognition ot the equal rights 
of men and women. 

Prudent, undoubtedly, but none the 
less generous, are the recognitions of the 
rights of ethnic and national minorities, 
the provisions for teaching minority lan- 
guages in schools and for their use in 
courts and proclamations. Freedom ot 
religious belief and practice is guaran- 
teed. Proportional representation, a 
voting plan in the interest of minorities, 
is provided in every state. I was in 
Warsaw when the Diet was framing the 
Polish Constitution, and one day re- 
ceived a note from a woman member 
of the drafting committee enclosing a 
paragraph on the rights of children, 
which she had written, and which the 
committee had that day accepted. She 
wrote “I trust this meets your aspira- 
tions.” 

I could not express to her how 
deeply moved I was. Here was as- 
serted the new confidence in the parental 
care of the state for neglected childhood 
simultaneous with the statement of the 
parents’ rights, the protection of moth- 
erhood, a strong declaration for educa- 
tion and working ages and for the pro- 
tection in industry of the health of 
women and young persons. The passage 
reads: 

“Children without sufficient parental care, 
neglected with respect to education, have the 
right to state care and aid within the limits 
to be determined by statute. 

“Parents may not be deprived of authority 
over their children except by judicial decision. 

“Special statutes determine the protection 
of motherhood. 

“Children under fifteen years of age may 
not be wage-earners; neither may women 
be employed at night, or young laborers be 
emploved in industries detrimental to their 
health. 

“Permanent employment of children and 
young people of school age for wage-earning 
purposes is forbidden.” 

In many, perhaps all, of the new par- 
liaments women were seated, but 
whether there or not the men who wrote 
into those constitutions the freedom of 
their women also set forth in one form 
or another a conviction of the rights of 
childhood and of the family—strong as- 
sertions of the social and _ industrial 
meanings of democracy never before 
written into constitutions. 

The political structures of parlia- 
ments and presidents provided in this 
series of charters vary widely. All are 
of great importance and their working 
out and effects will be watched closely 
by students of political science. But that 
is another matter. 

The United States has contributed to 
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the writing of these constitutions by ex- 
ample—sometimes followed and some- 
times avoided. Mien who have lived 
long in the United States have gone 
back to their fatherlands to help organ- 
ize the new states, and men from the 
new republics have visited the United 
States to observe and consult. These 
states do not all love each other, but 
they all need each other as friendly 
neighbors. They have much in com- 
mon. The same Slavic blood predomi- 
nates in most. A closer view than this 
superficial statement would reveal the 
ardor and hope with which these consti- 
tutions were written, the common eager- 
ness for a just chance for themselves and 
their children which these basic laws set 
torth as the acknowledged end for which 
laws are drawn. 

| quote from the admirable volume by 
McBain and Rogers, ‘““The New Consti- 
tutions of Europe”’: 

“The problems in the new states of Europe 
all fuse into this one. ‘The state,’ Aristotle 
said long ago, ‘was formed to make life pos- 
sible and it exists to make life good.’ Can 
the new democracies insure their citizens a 
good life? Their written instruments of gov- 
ernment are merely a first step, for, as Burke 
pointed out, constitutions ‘must be defended 
by the wisdom and fortitude of men’.” 

This question interests the United 
States for every reason, but for none 
more than because millions of our popu- 
lation have ties of blood relationship 
with these new republics. Those of us 
who have personal acquaintances among 
the immigrants from all the countries I 
have named know that they have shown 
great fortitude at home and in coming 
here to labor for “a good life.” And 
it a love of education for the young is 
the beginning of wisdom, we have only 
to remind ourselves of our census illiter- 
acy figures for 1920, which show that six 
per cent of our whole population can- 
not read and write, while only eight- 
tenths of one per cent of the children of 
our foreign-born parents are illiterate. 

May 1924 bring better fortune to all 
Europe! 


Everybody Voting 
By Maud Wood Park 


In the correspondence department of Tut 
Crrizen for December 15 there was a letter 
criticising the get-out-the-vote campaign of 
the National League of Women Voters, on 
the claim that it involved an increase in the 
literate and irresponsible vote. Here is an 
answer from the National President of the 
League. It would be a good idea to reread 
Mrs. Cooke's letter before you begin here. 

HE letter of Harriot T. Cooke 

in the Woman Citizen of De- 

cember 15 is extremely encourag- 
ing because of its clear evidence that 
women are thinking for themselves on 
matters of public policy and are not tak- 
ing their opinions ready made. 

This is exactly as it should be. Mrs. 
Cooke, however, does not think quite 


far enough, for she tails to see that it 
is impossible for the National League of 
Women Voters to increase the number 
of votes cast without at the same time 
increasing the general intelligence of the 
electorate. 

The League is not a political party 
with rewards to offer henchmen. It is 
an unpartisan union of women of all 
parties and must, therefore, appeal not 














to the lowest self-interest but to patriot- 
ism, to conscience, to love ot good 
government. Such appeals reach the un- 
taught but not the unteachable, and it 
is because there are in every community 
certain voters who are of the unteach- 
able class that every effort must be made 
to rouse every thinking man and woman 
to a sense of citizen’s obligation. 

The League’s campaign to get out the 
vote is wholly an educational campaign 
and the methods used are too well 
known to require repetition here. I 
should like to point out, however, that 
even if there were no deliberate or in- 
cidental education involved in League 
work, the mere getting out of a large 
vote regardless of the intelligence dis- 
played by the voters would be a thing 
tremendously well worth doing. A 
large vote cannot be manipulated. It 
cannot be controlled by the party boss 
with only a certain number of favors 
to grant. It upsets party machine poli- 
tics every time. 

We play into the hands of the party 
boss only when we make no effort to 
get out the vote. With a certain num- 
ber of voters to be counted on he can 
be sure of his results. With a large 
vote assured, he must fall back on the 
fitness of candidates, the appeal of sound 
policies. 

If Mrs. Cooke will read any of our 
get-out-the-vote campaign literature she 
will see that it is our hope to get out 
a large vote and to assure that that 
vote will be intelligent, but I wish to 
repeat that if we made no effort to in- 
form the voter, if we worked merely for 
numbers, we should be doing a desirable 
thing for we should be returning to the 
ideals of the founders of this nation, who 
decreed that it shall be ruled by the will 
of the majority, not by the will of the 
self-seeking minority, and that it shall 
be, in very fact, a democracy. 


Practice vs. Preaching 
By Blanch B. Ottenheimer 
Third Vice-president, Council of Jewish 


Women; an Official in the Kentucky 
League of Women Voters 


HAT is the cause of “this deep- 
\) \ seated disharmony” in our cCiv- 

ilization, this something wrong 
within the nations that comes out in 
their dealings one with the other? 

The first unit of society is the family, 
where, gathered around the hearthstone, 
the children of the world first listen to 
the teachings of right and of love as 
symbolized by the mother. 

The next unit is the church, where 
the more mature children go for medita- 
tion and for inspiration. There they 
hear preachments of ethics—‘“Thou shalt 
not kill—Thou art thy brother’s keeper 
—Love thy neighbor as thyself,” ete. 
And then they go forth into the world 
to wield their influence for good or for 
evil. 

Why do they not lead with these 
ethics they heard preached? Why do 
they not enact them? Were those com- 
mandments made for a _ consciousness 
that exists only within the four walls of 
the edifice known as the cathedral, the 
church, the temple, the synagogue? 
Surely something is wrong when such 
teachings cannot be humanized; when 
our leaders, our diplomats, cannot carry 
them into practice. 

We hear, ‘one cannot change human 
nature.” Surely it is not necessary to 
change human nature. But it is neces- 
sary that we vitalize and direct into 
better channels its higher impulses. 

We know the things which bind us 
together are far greater than the things 














which separate us. One’s creed, one’s 
denomination, is largely a matter of in- 
heritance and should be respected and 
loved as such. But that creed or that 
denomination must demand of its fol- 
lowers ethical enactments—first within 
the denomination, then interdenomina- 
tionally, so that the enactments may be- 
come not only national, but also inter- 
national. 

Nothing in this world just happens, 
but everything follows as a result of 
certain causations. We cannot have 
justice: international relations, if we 

c2zontinued on page 26) 
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In the French Senate 

HE question of woman suffrage is 

before the French Senate again, 
having just passed the Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of +40 to 135. This 
is the second time—the first was in 1919 
—that the Chamber has given its sanc- 
tion to suffrage, and it remains to be 
seen whether or not the Senate will still 
remain obdurate. Every effort is being 
brought to bear—literature is being 
circulated, and an intensive personal 
campaign is being carried on. Interest 
is high, for the situation is a particularly 
delicate one because of the January elec- 
tions. 

The bill which goes before the Senate 
was drawn up Justin Godard, a 
member of the Cabinet under Premier 
Clemenceau. It is very similar to the 
American bill, differing only in one re- 
spect: twenty-five is set as the voting 
age. 


Attention, Democrats 

ANUARY 7 to March 31 are dates 
J to be remembered by all those in- 
terested in the Democratic Party, for it 
is during these twelve weeks that the 
Correspondence School of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee will be held. 
The purpose of the school is to give to 
Democrats the things every Democrat 
should know—the historical develop- 
ment of the party, its political and so- 
cial composition and its mechanism; the 
approach to public questions and the 
technique of public speaking. Registra- 
tion is five dollars for membership in 
the school with examination and cer- 
tificate, or without examination if pre- 
ferred. One dollar will purchase the 
lesson leaflets without instruction or ex- 
amination. Checks should be made pay- 
able to Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, 710 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson will direct 
not only the Correspondence School, but 
also the Schools of Democracy, for the 
Democratic National Committee. Last 
year she conducted twenty-one Schools 


of Democracy in fifteen states, from 
Augusta, Maine, to Pasadena, Califor- 


nia, and their success has warranted 

broader program for this year. The 
schools are to be regional (the first was 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, for the 
New England Region), and are to be 
conducted on the Round Table plan, 
which has proved so successful a medium 
for political study. There will be four 


Round Tables, covering much the same 
topics as those in the Correspondence 
School., 

Mrs’ Wilson has had admiral, 


ing for her work. 


. ¢tain- 
In 1917, Fons the 


suffrage campaign, she made a program 
for one hundred and twenty-five Watch- 
ers’ Schools. Later she conducted nine- 
teen schools in the interest otf suffrage. 
Then the war opened the demand tor 


Speakers’ Schools for the Council ot 
National Defense, and Mrs. Wilson 
managed many of these. When Mrs. 


Blair started organizing Democratic 
women, Mrs. Wilson’s aid was sought 
in shaping a School of Politics, out of 
which grew the more popular title, 
School otf Democracy. 


Republican Committeewomen 


the first meeting of the Repub- 


A 4 


National Committee, atter 
residen arding’s inauguration, e 
FP lent Harding’ guration, the 


question of womens place on the Na- 


tional Committee arose. A  sub-com- 
mittee with Mr. Kean, the National 
Committeeman from New Jersey, as 


chairman, was appointed to consider the 
matter and ascertain whether, under the 
present rules of the party, women could 
be admitted to full membership on the 
National Committee without action 
being taken by the National Convention. 
‘he committee ruled that this could not 
be done, but advised that the National 
Committee go as tar as it legally could, 
and as a result it was recommended that 


each National Committeeman be in- 
structed to appoint a woman from his 
state as an Associate Member, which 


was done. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Committee, the Committee on Rules re- 
ported the following resolution, which 
Was unanimously adopted: ‘“Vhe Re- 
publican National Committee having 
appointed a woman from each state as 
Associate Member, ‘Be it Therefore 
Resolved; by the Republican National 
Committee, that they instruct the Rules 
Committee of the National Convention 
ot 1924 that they report a rule that in 
future the National Committee be com- 
posed ot one man and one woman trom 
each state’.”’ 

Harriet TAytor Upton. 

A Centennial Celebration 

HE Women’s Bar Association cele- 

brated the centennial of the Mfon- 
roe Doctrine in Washington, December 
1, at its annual dinner. A message from 
President Coolidge expressing his ap- 
proval of the celebration was read by 
Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, honorary 
president. The program was an inter- 
esting one. Miss Sheldon Jackson told 
of her recent trip around the world; 
Miss Katherine Pike reported the suc- 
cess of the first national convention of 


women lawyers in Minneapolis; Miss 
Helena Doocy Reed, prominent woman 
banker in Washington, told otf the 
broadening field for women in banks. 
Miss Emilie Bullowa, president of the 
Association, was scheduled to speak on 
the Monroe Doctrine, but illness in her 
family prevented, and Miss Janet Rich- 
ards, current events lecturer, took her 
place. 


Children’s Bureau News 

R. FLORENCE E. KRAKER, of 

Philadelphia, has been appointed 
specialist in maternal hygiene in the 
Children’s Bureau. She will also be 
associate director of the maternity and 
infancy division of the Bureau. Dr. 
Kraker graduated from the Women’s 
Medical College of Philadeiphia and has 
devoted her time to obstetrics. She has 
just returned from a year in China, 
where she helped to give modern ob- 


stetrical training to voung Chinese 
women doctors. 
A Woman's Company 
‘YREAT BRITAIN has a metal 
company administered entirely by 
women—chairman, director, auditor, 
secretary, and even a qualified woman 


engineer and metallurgist. 


The Women’s Little Entente 
HE first congress of the Women’s 
Little Entente, so we learn from 

the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, met at Bucharest in November. 
Representatives from Czechoslovakia, 
jJugoslavia, Poland, Greece and Rou- 
mania took part. The congress agreed 
to work tor peace, woman suffrage, the 
organization of labor and the League 
ot Nations. 


In the Folketing 
ROMI the 


that in the 


source, news comes 


on the budget 


same 
debate 


‘held in the Folketing (Denmark) Mrs. 


Mathilda Hanschultz demanded five 
legislative measures concerning women. 
They are: (1) A speedy bringing for- 
ward of the second part of the marriage 


law. (We’re sorry—they didn’t say 
what this means.) (2) A revision of 
the Danish Penal Code dealing with 
criminal assault. (3) An amendment 
to the law allowing the rejection of 
jury members. (4) A law admitting 


married women on an equal footing with 
men, and unmarried women to obtain 
licenses for carrying on trade. (5) An 
amendment to the present law, which 
will permit a Danish woman marrying 
a foreigner to retain her Danish na- 
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tionality as long as she stays in Den- 
mark, and to regain it by making a 
simple declaration. 


Another Contest : 

HE American School Citizenship 

League will hold another world 
essay contest, closing June 1, 1924. The 
contest is divided into two classes—for 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges, 
with the subject. ‘“‘Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship Through Educa- 
tion,” and for seniors in secondary 
schools, with the subject ““The Organi- 
zation of the World for the Prevention 
of War.” Prizes of $75, $50 and $25 
will be given for the three best essays 
in each set. Manuscripts should be 
sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Massa- 
chusetts. 


To Prevent Smuggling 

OMEN custom officers have been 

stationed on the Canadian border 
by the Dominion Government to pre- 
vent smuggling of American goods dur- 
ing the holiday season. This was done 
upon the request of the Canadian Retail 
Merchants’ Association. 


A German Visitor 
RAUL ADELE SCHREIBER, La- 
bor Member of the German Reichs- 
tag, has arrived to lecture on women’s 
parliamentary work and their share in 
promoting international understanding. 


Mme. Curie 
F the measure passes the French Sen- 
ate, Mme. Curie will receive an 
annual pension of 40,000 francs. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessit STRINGFELLOW READ 
INETEEN new clubs were added 
to the Maryland Federation of 
Women’s Clubs this year, making a total 
enrollment of 16,000. “The day for 
limited membership has passed,’ said 
Mrs. J. F. Sipple of Baltimore, presi- 
dent, in her annual address. “Make 
your organization a democratic body, 
remembering it is non-political, non-sec- 
tarian, and non-partisan, with no creed 
save the highest American ideals of 
womanhood. We aim for the sky. Even 
if we become entangled in the tree tops, 
we are above the dust and mud.” 


UTSTANDING 6ssubjects_ consid- 

ered by the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its meeting recently 
held at Wichita were State Federation 
Headquarters, Universal Membership, a 
Junior Section, and the South Central 
Group of State Federations. 


66 ETTER Homes,” not merely 
those’ made better by money 
spent upon artistic furniture, harmoniz- 


ing colors and novel ornamentation, but 
better homes because of a better spirit, 
is the special work being undertaken by 
the Northern District of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, under 
the direction of Mrs. Lydia D. Law- 
head, district president. Mrs. Lawhead 
points out that the moving picture and 
the automobile have so monopolized the 
time of modern young people that inti- 
mate conversations which were once con- 
ducive to the home atmosphere have 
vanished from American lives. To 
make the home again the center of life 
and happiness is her aim. 


EBRUARY 17-23 are the dates 

set for the 1924 nation-wide cele- 
bration of Better Speech Week. Clubs 
are urged to celebrate. Those inter- 
ested may secure information and ma- 
terial from Mrs. Katharine Knowles 
Robbins, 410 Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, enclosing stamp for reply. 


HE Fox Hill Woman’s Club 

(Virginia), a small rural club, has 
succeeded in securing electric lights as 
well as a water system for its village. 

Other Virginia clubs report unusual 
achievements, among them the Women’s 
Club of Phoebus—a town of three thou- 
sand—which during a recent period of 
unemployment looked after all cases of 
need. This same club has established 
and supports a kindergarten in the pub- 
lic school. 

The West Point Woman’s Club, with 
only twenty-five members, has subscribed 
$30 to General Federation Headquar- 
ters and has established a public library. 

The Barton Heights Woman’s Club 
of Richmond maintains a bed in each of 
three hospitals. 

The Norfolk and Lynchburg clubs, 
the latter claiming Miss Margaret 
Christian, state chairman for work for 
crippled children, reports the helping or 
curing of a number of children who 
would otherwise have been helpless crip- 
ples all their lives. 





Working Wives, Please Answer 

OU remember, we asked some well-known 

“married women with careers” to tel! us 
their experience? Now, we want testimonies 
from those who may not have national names 
but who have tried out the “double job,” and 
have something to say. Please, wives who 
work, answer these questions for the Citizen 
—and do it now. 

1, What is vour motive in working outside 
your home? For instance, larger income, be- 
cause you like it better than domestic work 
alone, sense of independence, too much 
leisure—or what? 

2. Do vou have a double job—that is, do 
vou actually manage vour housework as well 
as work outside? If so, is it a strain? 

3. Do vou honestly like it better than stay- 
ing at home? 

4. What does your working do to your rela- 
tionship with vour husband? 

5. What do you think is the effect on your 
children? 

6. Do vou think the lessening of financial 
responsibility a bad thing for a man? 


i) 
\4t 


Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


known lately, however, that the Republi- 
can leaders in the Senate are not any 
too sanguine about the fate of such 
legislation, and Senator Lodge has not 
let himself become persuasive about it. 

William Allen White, who has been 
in town for a few days in the interest 
of the Bok peace award upon which 
members of the jury are arduously work- 
ing, always points a warning at those 
who concoct schemes for the edification 
of the Senate and who fail to remember 
that they are so mightily different on 
paper and in the hands of the Republi- 
can leader and the Republican whip. 
When you ask a machine politician to 
open his mouth and swallow something, 
the mouthful must be pleasant to the 
taste and smooth; any scrags, lumps or 
sharpness will be spat out. 

Thus we have the President, if Henry 
Ford is correct in his statement endors- 
ing Mr. Coolidge, with about 90 per 
cent of the people of the country behind 
him, but with far from 90 per cent of 
his Congress working to accomplish his 
program. 


Now let us see the other side of the 
capital. It is nearly Christmas. The 
one resolution which passed the Senate 
without political intrigue was the mo- 
tion to adjourn for the holidays, from 
December 20 until January 3. The 
Coolidge boys are here and are remain- 
ing silently upstairs while their mother 
traverses the grand staircase nearly 
every afternoon receiving groups of 
ladies for tea. Mrs. Coolidge, like Mrs. 
Harding, makes a notable effort to be 
cordial and enthusiastic about receiving. 
She has increased youthfulness. Some 
one remarked in the White House re- 
cently that one of the surest ways to 
beauty was to marry a man who some 
day would be President of the United 
States. The age of beauty has pro- 
gressed with the rapidity of the age of 
electricity. The formula for improve- 
ment at the White House must be to 
get a good coiffeur, an expert from the 
salon de beauté, a new couturier and 
costumer, take a rest, and a good rub 
down, put on a fetching gown and go 
softly down stairs and listen to compli- 
ments for an hour. It made a hand- 
some woman of Mrs. Harding, and has 
enlivened and heightened the attractive- 
ness of Mrs. Coolidge. 

The White House is stately with pink 
roses and masses of palms. There is a 
new young naval aide who comes bounc- 
ing up to the front door just like the 
chap who slides across the floor at a 
prom to get the next one on his card. 
Mrs. George Harvey was staying over 
night at the White House and mingling 
with the tea crowd. There ought to 
be some kind of an interim institution 
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for those bereaved from loss ot high 
office, for in truth we are only human 
and to step from Buckingham Palace 
to the Hoboken pier and thence past 
the goats and chewing-gum signs of the 
Jersey Central Railroad to a quiet ex- 
istence must be almost more than the 
nervous system can endure. It is par- 
ticularly hard for Mrs. Harding, her 
friends say, to be out of a swiftly re- 
volving circle so suddenly and off in the 
dull quietude of an Ohio town where 
few of her Washington friends can be 
with her. She had expected to spend the 
winter in Washington at the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, but, according to later ad- 
vice, has postponed her coming. Again, 
there ought to be some sort of an inter- 
mediate court where the nervous sys- 
tems of those who have been walking 
the tight wire, so to speak, could re- 
adjust themselves. Some place where the 
gentlemen still would wear their knee 
breeches and silver buckles would be 
discarded one at a time. 

Washington is dividing its Christmas 
funds between personal uses and the 
huge drive for the national cathedral 
which is being built up on the Massa- 
chusetts Avenue heights overlooking the 
city. Unlike the old cathedrals of 
Europe and the old times, when growth 
was natural and according to the spirit 
of the community—some of the finest 
cathedrals of Europe took hundreds of 
years to complete—the Washington 
cathedral, after a few years of slow con- 
struction, is to be finished in a year, and 
a financial drive is under way with the 
whole capital divided into competing 
teams. Bishop Freeman, when the local 
campaign is over, is planning to visit the 
principal cities of the country explain- 
ing the project for a surpassing national 
cathedral and soliciting the necessary 
funds. 

A huge Christmas tree has _ been 
erected in the spreading park back of 
the White House, the gift of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont. It is a stately 
sight and Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge will 
be able to see it from the windows of 
the White House library which face the 
Potomac. Washington is exquisite in 
these December mists. The lighting of 
the city is as magnificent as it is im- 
practical. The globe lights sparsely 
placed along the sides of the roads throw 
a fairy-like glimmer through the night 
haze and merely suggest the wraith-like 
shapes of people and vehicles as they 
pass. Drivers curse and artists rave over 
the scheme of lighting in the city with 
imagined results. Senator Edge of New 
Jersey sits in his seat in the Upper House 
today with an expanse of plaster over 
his eyes and nose as the result of hav- 
ing been knocked down on Sixteenth 
Street, one of the principal thorough- 
fares, while walking across the street 
with his young wife at the edge of the 
evening. There was a fine rain falling 
across the glistening street which would 


have delighted the night photographer, 
but proved disastrous to pedestrians. 
This old town is just far enough 
south to be dressed end to end with holly 
from the nearby Virginia woods, laurel 
and the soft, clinging ground pine which 
festoons the sidewalk markets. The 
holiday markets where the old farm 
wagons are backed up and the Negro 
mammies are caroling their wares are 
beguiling with Christmas red_ berries 
and geese, both live and unconscious. 
“Want somepin’, honey?” says old 
Fannie, in front of her turnip stand. 
“No? Well, God bless you ef you 
doan’ want nothin’.” 
An admirable sentiment. 


Practice vs. Preaching 
(Continued from page 23) 


do not form the habit of thinking and 
of practicing justice in our individual 
spheres. Intolerance of one division for 
the other within religious denomina- 
tions, whether Catholic, Protestant or 
Jewish—that is the root of a disposition 
that breeds injustice and hatred. That 
is a fundamental of world misunder- 
standing. 

Centuries ago, on the top of Mount 
Sinai, came a still small voice which 
said, ‘“Thou shalt not covet anything 
that belongs to thy neighbor.” Engrav- 
ing these words on indestructible tablets 
of stone, Moses proclaimed a basic with 
which he led his people out of a wilder- 
ness. 

If religion could find an _ opening 
wedge into the conferences between na- 
tions, and would there practice its 
preachment of peace on earth, good will 
toward men; if a little more of human 
kindness and brotherly love could be 
made a part of the deliberations of diplo- 
mats and could lend a spirituality which 
could make them say of the past, “Father, 
forgive them,” we might once again be 
enabled to proclaim to a war-torn civi- 
lization, “God’s in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” 





The special suffrage edition, printed for 
the WOMAN CITIZEN, of Carrie Chap- 
man Catt’s book, “Woman Suffrage and 
Politics,” has been exhausted, but the 
demand for the book still contines. The 
WOMAN CITIZEN therefore has made 
an arrangement with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, publishers, for another edition of 
the book which will be bound in silver 
and blue and be an exact duplicate of the 
suffrage edition except that the num- 
bered page will be omitted. In place of 
this page, the CITIZEN has persuaded 
Mrs. Catt to autograph each book in this 
new edition. 

An autographed copy of “Woman Suffrage 
and Politics.” by Carrie Chapman Catt and 
Nettie Rogers Shuler, $3.00. With one year 


of the Woman Citizen. ....... 0<0sc0008- $4.00 
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The Bookshelf 
ARGARET MONTAGUE’S 


“Deep Channel” is an unusual 
story of tragically timid people. A vil- 
lage dressmaker whose shyness, reserve 
and morbid self-consciousness lay her 
wide open to the opinions of the world, 
and a man of her own kind who is mar- 
ried to a virago, find their real selves 
in each other, and defying the world, 
are thereby armed against it. Miss 
Montague’s understanding is a fine and 
sensitive thing, and her sense of drama 
in neglected details brings her book to 
a high climax. 

Hitherto a new book by Elinor Wylie 
has meant specially interesting poetry, 
but this time it is a “sedate extrava- 
ganza” in prose. “Jennifer Lorn” is its 
name, a name to conjure with, full of 
quaint ridiculousness, matched only by 
the ‘“Minniver Cheevy” of another poet. 
It is a novel, in the extravagantly ro- 
mantic style of the early nineteenth 
century, retailing the startling adven- 
tures of a lorn and lovely lady who 
faints most of the way around the 
world. Whimsical, charming, funniest 
when apparently soberest, full of sur- 
prising beauty, it is a very mixed-box-of- 
candy of a book. 

G. B. Stern, clever young English- 
woman, has written a clever young Eng- 
lish novel about a clever (no longer 
young) English actress who found it 
easier to star on the stage and talk for 
publication about her home, than to stay 
there while her husband muddled around 
in business. So she was the important 
member of the family while he occupied 
the “Back Seat’ and her children stayed 
young to save her official age. What 
happened when a daughter suddenly 
grows up to rival her, her single act of 
sacrifice and her ultimate solution—but 
it isn’t hers. Miss Stern has the bad 
habit of shirking those headachy things. 
This is a bright and amusing novel, 
recommended for modern light reading. 

Leonard Merrick’s “Man Who Was 
Good” is a reprint of a much earlier 
book, and is the story of a woman who 
was literally “faithful unto death.” 
Lacking Merrick’s exquisite foolery, it 
has a depth of appeal, an almost savage 
earnestness. It is an excellent piece of 
human tragedy among human inconsider- 
ables. 

The most curiously uneven book of 
the year is “Bunk.” Satire that is al- 
most brilliant elbows trifling personality, 
clarity and fumbling stand back to back. 
It is the story of Michael Webb, whose 
profession is taking the bunk out of vari- 
ous manifestations of American life. If 
you succeed in wading through the first 
chapter into the delicious “Importance 
of Being Second-Rate,” its excellencies 
will captivate you 

It will be interesting, if Mr. W. E. 
Woodward writes a second book, to see 
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whether he succeeds in keeping it free 
from the very bunk which is the fault as 
well as the subject of his first. M. A. 


HARLOTTE PERKINS GIL- 

MAN’S latest book, ““His Religion 
and Hers,” is original and brilliant, like 
everything she writes. Mrs. Gilman 
says that up to this time the religious 
conceptions of all nations have been 
colored mostly by masculine ideas; that 
men, having been for ages hunters and 
warriors, have thought chiefly about kill- 
ing, and hence their religion has been 
too largely preoccupied with death and 
what comes after; that women have been 
the bearers and bringers up of children, 
and they will eventually transfer the 
emphasis in religious thought to birth 
instead of death, to the bettering of this 
world instead of meditation upon the 
next, and especially to the duty of race- 
improvement, which she looks upon as 
the great mission of women, though they 
are hampered in it at present by their 
economic dependence upon men, and 
other obstacles. Philosophy, according 
to Mrs. Gilman, has likewise expressed 
almost exclusively a masculine view, and 
she pays her respects pungently and in- 
cisively to “the perverted sex-philosophy 
ot Freud and his followers.” This 
chapter will be read with delight by 
many women who may dissent from a 
good deal else in the book. But what 
Mrs. Gilman writes is always worth 
reading, whether we agree with it or 
not. She points out that most of our 
proverbs also express a masculine view, 
often even an anti-woman view; and she 
suggests some new proverbs, from the 
feminine side, e. g.: 

What hurts the mother hurts the race. 
A baby is more important than a corpse. 


Spend on the school and save on the prison. 
I love you, said the pig to the pudding. 


“The Unadjusted Girl,” by Prof. W. 
T. Thomas, with a foreword by Mrs. 
W. F. Dummer, is the fourth in a series 
of Criminal Science Monographs, au- 
thorized by the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. It is 
made up largely of ‘‘case histories,” com- 
piled by the author under the direction 
of Mrs. Dummer, a noted welfare 
worker of Chicago. It contains much 
valuable material, and shows, among 
other things, that a girl who is con- 
sidered bad is often only unadjusted, 
and can be brought into harmony with 
life and her surroundings by wise and 
sympathetic treatment. A. S. B. 





Deep Channel, Atlantic Monthly, 1923. 
$1.90. 

Jennifer Lorn, Doran, 1923. $2.50. 

The Back Seat, Knopf, 1923. $2.00. 
; The Man Who Was Good, Dutton, 1923. 
1.90, 

Bunk, Harper, 1923. $2.00. 
ny Religion and Hers, Century, 
75, : 
, The Unadjusted Girl, Little Brown, 1923. 
3.00. 
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A Modern Diana 
(Continued from page \2) 


a hundred and fifty pounds slung on her 
back, makes the journey to the tethered 
horses with apparent ease. 

Though she travels without a com- 
pass, Lena Joyce has never been lost— 
and at nightfall, wherever she may be, 
she can contentedly curl up against a 
log and slumber as serenely as on a bed 
of softest down. The forest carpets are 
dearer to her than any Persian rug. 
Lena can cook, though her preference 
is for the great outdoors and the sport 
inherited from her father. This North- 
west frontiersman slew as many as one 
thousand deer in a season, when they 
were plentiful, and upward of one hun- 
dred and fifty cougar and as many bears. 
Lena’s record is creeping upward, though 
she is modest about furnishing figures. 
She is accounted one of the best all- 
round hunters of the Northwest Pacific. 


Hannah Kempfer 
(Continued from page 12) 


shoes, so the father made Hannah some 
with wooden soles. 

The hardships that fell to Hannah’s 
lot during her school days were too 
numerous to tell here in detail—how at 
the age of twelve she was forced to go 
to the town of Fergus Falls to work 
because of the straitened circumstances 
in her home; how she wandered the 
streets of that town looking for employ- 
ment; how she was abused and mis- 
treated in places where she did get work; 
how she deprived herself of all comforts 
when she finally secured decent work in 
order to send money home; how she 
eventually won friends who recognized 
the sterling qualities of this undaunted 
young girl and how she was at last able 
to resume her school work, thus qualify- 
ing herself to become a teacher. 

When she was just under eighteen 
years of age she was able to pass the 
teachers’ examinations, and from that 
time on things were easier and_ life 
seemed more kind. For ten years she 
taught, paying in full for the land on 
which the Jensen family had “squatted,” 
and paying the debts she had incurred 
in order to secure her education. It 
was in her school that the first hot 
meals were served to school children, 
and her school became known as the 
“Hot Soup School.” Having been 
hungry herself, she thought of her 
pupils’ welfare in a way that many an- 
other teacher might have neglected. 

After ten years of experience as a 
teacher, Hannah Jensen married Charles 
Kempfer, a young farmer in Otter Tail 
County. Mrs. Kempfer took up her 
new duties as a farmer’s wife with the 
same amount of vim and conscientious- 
ness that has marked every part of her 
life, and so it is not strange that she 
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should have become a leader in her com- 
munity, awake to the needs of her sec- 
tion, and ever ready to lend the hand 
of helpfulness to make her county a bet- 
ter place for everyone within its confines. 
Her enthusiasm and intelligent interest- 
edness have resulted in better crops, bet- 
ter stock, better poultry and better 
marketing methods. Her example has 
shown others what the new woman 
citizen ought to be and can be. Be- 
cause of her contribution to the up- 
building of her community she has 
earned a position of pre-eminence among 
the women of Otter Tail County. 

Mrs. Kempfer says herself: “I found 
that mv views as a rural member of the 
Legislature were very different from 
those of the city women; but we worked 
well together and found that we looked 
at the merits of a measure regardless of 
party." Which is surely a tribute to 
all four. 


Home Rule 
(Continued from page 11) 


ber of bills introduced for consideration 
will reveal a very interesting situation 
which seems to bear out this claim. 

Third, the legislature is predomi- 
nantly rural and, therefore, has little 
interest in, and feels little responsibility 
for, the administration of municipal af- 
fairs. It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to 
ask what the legislator from Gayville 
cares about the concerns of New York 
City, or what the legislator from New 
York City cares about the condition of 
the streets in Cohoes. 

Fourth, many city problems are essen- 
tially local. 

Fifth, home rule fixes responsibility ; 
sixth, it makes experimentation possible ; 
and finally, it has a broad educational 
value. 

Against home rule it is maintained 
that municipal councils are often un- 
trustworthy—a fact easily substantiated ; 
that all municipal affairs are matters of 
state concern; and that the whole trend 
of the times is toward centralization. 
And so the controversy goes. 

The advocates of home rule seem to 
be getting the better of the argument. 
Eighteen states have adopted the policy, 
including a majority of those containing 
large cities, and considerable sentiment 
in favor of it exists elsewhere. 

Two types of home rule are _pos- 
sible—that guaranteed in the state con- 
stitution and that granted by mere act 
of the legislature. The former has the 
advantage that it carries to the legisla- 
ture from the people a mandate to ab- 
stain from interfering in local affairs. 
It has the disadvantage, however, of 
throwing upon the already overbur- 
dened courts the determination of what 
are “municipal affairs.” Legislative 
home rule, although having the disad- 
vantage of being dependent upon the 
whim of the legislature, at least permits 
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a more comprehensive statement as to 
“municipal affairs,” thus relieving the 
courts of some of the burden and makes 
easier any adjustment which may be 
necessary between state and local func- 
tions. The general tendency, however, 
has been to enact constitutional home- 
rule amendments. 

The question may well be asked: Is 
not this trend toward decentralization 
inconsistent with the movement toward 
nationalism? In so far as it is, the mod- 
ern accentuation of national and local 
problems constitutes the explanation. 
But the inconsistency is probably more 
apparent than real, for as the legislature 
has been laying down its powers the ad- 
ministration has been taking them up. 
Today there is vastly more state admin- 
istrative control than ever before— 
though it is still very slight. Without 
question, in so far as local functions are 
of state concern, they will come more 
and more under the influence of state 
administrative supervisory officers, who 
will probably be specialists in the fields 
under their jurisdiction, and thus able to 
administer a wiser and more effective 
supervision than the legislature’s.* 

The problem which confronts us, 
then, is in determining whether the mod- 
ern trends are wise and to be encour- 
aged, or whether they are unsound and 
to be discouraged. 

In the next article of the Columbia 
University series Dr. Wallace will de- 
scribe “Checks on Tyranny.” 


*It should be said that the similarity of 
functions of the rural subdivisions of the 
states has made the problem of their rela- 
tion to the state government less acute. It is 
still possible in most states to govern these 
communities by general law. As their prob- 
lems become more and more complex it can 
be expected that their relations to the state 
governments will follow a course similar to 
that of the cities. 


Your Investments 
VYore Bonds for More People 
By ELEANOR Kerr 


GREAT change has come in re- 
A cent years in the number and type 
of corporation stock and bond holders. 
In former years bonds were usually held 
in comparatively large blocks by men 
and women of wealth. The Liberty 
Loans did much to popularize bond 
ownership, and there are today probably 
three or four times as many bondholders 
—exclusive of those holding only Lib- 
erty Bonds—as there were before 1917. 
The average individual amount is prob- 
ably about one-half or one-third of the 
individual holding of former years. 

This condition adds much to the sta- 
bility of our prosperity, not only because 
of the indication of thrift, but also be- 
cause of the greater interest taken by 
these more numerous holders in the af- 
fairs of the companies whose securities 
they have bought. Of course, there have 
been cases of the sale of good securities 
for the purchase of worthless ones, but 
there have probably been a great many 
more cases of wise investment made by 
these new investors. 

Another form of widely distributed 
ownership of securities has occurred 
through the movements called ‘‘con- 
sumer ownership” and “employee owner- 
ship.” For many years it did not occur 
to big manufacturing companies or pub- 
lic utilities that it would be desirable to 
interest consumers in their business 
through the ownership of stock or bonds, 
but in recent years the wisdom of this 
has been seen and a very large number 
now own stock in the enterprises whose 
electric light, telephones, gas, etc., they 
are using. 

At the same time many corporations 
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have been selling stock on favorable 
terms and a partial-payment plan to 
their employees. The United States 
Steel Corporation is particularly well 
known in this respect, but there are a 
great many others. It is felt that in this 
way the consumer has a greater interest 
in the affairs of the local company and 
is willing to cooperate with it more 
fully than before, while the employee 
shares to a certain extent in the prosper- 
ity of the employer. In both cases there 
has been a noticeable decrease in fault- 
finding on the part of those owning such 
securities. 

Now there is just one danger among 
the many advantages in this movement. 
As long as the securities (usually pre- 
ferred or common stock, but sometimes 
bonds) are sound and the company’s af- 
fairs are prosperous, with good divi- 
dends, etc., no complaints arise, but in 
a period of poor business when dividends 
are reduced there is almost invariably an 
outcry, and sometimes bad feeling devel- 
ops. A very real danger exists if the 
securities of a company which is not or- 
ganized on an exceedingly sound basis 
are offered to consumers or employees, 
for should such a company encounter 
financial difficulties or fail it would en- 
tail considerable hardship on those who 
trusted it and who were probably in- 
duced to invest in the enterprise through 
sentimental as well as business reasons. 

If you are a consumer asked to invest 
in the local public utility, or in a com- 
pany whose products you buy and use, 
make sure that it is a good business in- 
vestment, for, although it may be an ex- 
ceedingly well-managed firm as far as 
operations and product go, it may not 
be in the best financial condition. On 
the other hand, the reverse may be true 
—the financial condition may be sound, 
while operating conditions are mediocre. 

Most corporations that have so far 
offered stock to their customers or em- 
ployees have offered securities of real in- 
vestment rank, whether stocks or bonds, 
but as the movement grows it is possible 
that this may not always continue to be 
the case. 

Consumer and employee ownership 
ought to work to the mutual advantage 
of both the corporation and the individ- 
ual and, from present indications, it 
would seem to be doing so. 





FE first League of Women Voters 

to win a second prize of $100 for 
subscriptions to the WOMAN CITIZEN is 
the State League in California. Its rec- 
ord is all the more remarkable as both 
prizes were won within a limit of sixty 
days. Mrs. George Herron of Oakland 
is conducting the drive with the very 
energetic and efficient cooperation of 
Mrs. D. B. Lyons of Los Angeles, who 
took over the entire southern section and 
who has obtained almost fifty per cent 
of the total number of subscriptions. 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Laura L. 


ANNA CuHristiE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
play of the sea and sea-going people. It 
is the story of an old captain, whose 
whole life has been an irresponsible sea- 
roving. He has tried to protect his 
daughter from the temptation “old davil 
sea” has been to him, and at the same 
time sidestep too much domesticity for 
himself, by keeping her far inland on a 
western farm. When they meet again 
she is a bitter and despairing prostitute, 
come east to find him and his help. He 
takes her to live with him aboard ship, 
where the sea seems to her to bring a 
kind of redemption. The drama cli- 
maxes in her attempt to reconcile her 
past life with what two men think of 
her. The picture is temperately done 
and directed and is above the average. 
It is honestly acted by Blanche Sweet 
and a uniform cast. An Associated 
First National picture, directed by John 
Griffith Wray. 

Lucretia Lomparp—This is Kath- 
leen Norris’s novel, with some of the 
characters of that story, as we recall it, 
provided with a little more opulence of 
worldly things than even that generous 
provider of luxury originally allotted 
them. A fair cast outlines the story of 
the girl and the woman who loved the 
same man, and their family adventures. 
But we wish they had fled through the 
burning woods in something other than 
chiffon and crépe de chine: we almost 
shouted ‘Get a woolen coat !”’ when they 
started. A Warner Brothers picture, 
directed by Jack Conway. 

IN THE PALACE OF THE KiInGc—The 
palace is a castle in Spain, and the king 
Philip IT. The time is one of those cen- 
turies when women had no monopoly of 
costume canniness and_ consciousness. 
Dolores and her blind sister, mez, are 
in love with the king’s brother, Don 
John, and no wonder, when he goes 
about like a young Romeo, clothed in 
white satin, white plume and a beautiful 
profile, and refuses to stick his sword 
through his relatives. Plot and counter- 
plot run in and out and up and down 
the fine halls and romantic stairways of 
an altogether interesting old building, 
and in time the not too villainous vil- 
lains cease to trouble and the wicked are 
at rest. ”“Teen-age romance, from the 
novel of F. Marion Crawford. A Gold- 
wyn picture, directed by Emmett J. 
Flynn. 

THe CaLL oF THE CANYON—A 
very eastern East and a very western 
West meet, part, and meet again. The 
girl who has gone east because she can- 
not marry a man who wants to live in 
that violent country comes west again 
to do it, and meets him—alas—as he 
stands at the altar of the village church 
with the simple western girl. But the 
western girl returns him to the eastern 
girl as casually as though she had picked 
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up the wrong vanity bag. The fat little 
boy next to us accused his father on the 
last reel: ‘That wasn’t cowboys,” he 
said, disappointed. And it wasn’t. A 
Paramount picture, from a Zane Grey 
novel, and directed by Victor Fleming. 

THe AceguittaAL—A murder, sus- 
picion and court trial melodrama, with 
a more than usually interesting court 
scene. In it the most significant scenes 
of the human story and the main lines 
of the legal riddle are drawn from the 
witnesses as they testify. There is a 
very intent and unself-conscious district 
attorney (Harry Mestayer), who makes 
us think every one of his facts is com- 
petent, relevant and material because he 
thinks it is. The rest of the picture and 
cast are fair. A Universal picture, from 
the stage play by Rita Weiman, and 
directed by Clarence I. Brown. 


Fresh Air 


By GuLiELMA F. Atsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


HE air we breathe and which 
we perform all the duties and pleas- 
ures of our lives is composed of: 
774% per volume 
1914% per volume 
3 % per volume 


The nitrogen is inert. In the lungs 
there is a constant interchange between 
the oxygen, which we need as an integ- 
ral part of the nutrition of our bodies, 
and the carbon dioxide which is given 
off as the result of the work of the 
body and eliminated through the lungs. 
The air in the lungs, under normal con- 
ditions, is 16 per cent oxygen and 5 per 
cent carbon dioxide. 

In no human habitations are the re- 
lations of oxygen and carbon dioxide as 
low as in the lungs, the amount of 
oxygen in even the most poorly venti- 
lated rooms being higher than 16 per 
cent. In some coal mines the oxygen 
is artificially kept as low as 17 per cent 
in order to avoid the explosions which 
take place when the oxygen per cent is 
higher. 

At the first contemplation of these 
facts it would seem as if the subject of 
ventilation were a fictitious one, not of 
any real importance. Yet every one 
knows from experience the actual physi- 
cal result of poor air—a feeling of dull- 
ness, sleepiness, and if the air condition 
grows worse, even nausea and faintness. 
The skin becomes flushed at first, the 
head aches, one has an intense desire to 
escape from the atmosphere producing 
these uncomfortable sensations. These 
are all real phenomena. 

A long series of experiments has been 
performed on various classes of people, 
groups of healthy college students, in- 
dustrial workers, giving a mass of data 
from which to draw conclusions for an 
ideal of good air. 

One group of students was enclosed 


Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Carbon dioxide........ 
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in a room where the temperature was 
kept uniform. On the days when no 
outside air was admitted the amount of 
food the students consumed was mark- 
edly less than on the days when out- 
side air was admitted. The vitiation of 
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the air in this room was due to chemi- 
cal impurities given off trom the bodies 
of the students, mostly in the way of 
volatile odors. 

Another group of students was placed 
in carefully controlled chambers and al- 
lowed to breathe outside air through a 
tube. They still experienced all the 
symptoms due to poor ventilation. The 
breathed air from the experimental 
chamber was passed out through a tube 
to a group of students outside in a 
normal room, but these experienced 
none of the effects of poor ventilation. 
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It was the heat and moisture pro- 
duced by their bodies which caused the 
feeling of discomfort in the test room; 
not an effect on the lungs, but on the 
skin. 

Electric fans were next introduced 
into the chamber, so blowing away the 
covering of heat and moisture that 
clings to each individual, enmeshed in 
the clothing, and all the symptoms of 
discomfort were relieved. 

Many more experiments have justified 
the conclusion that the discomforts of 
poor ventilation are physical, not chemi- 
cal, cutaneous, not respiratory. 

The effects of poor ventilation are 
none the less actual and harmful. This 
only explains their origin and points a 
more successful way to their removal. 
If the bad effects of poor ventilation 
come from a change in the skin re- 
actions, so altering most profoundly the 
circulation through the whole body, it is 
evident that evaporation from the skin 
and the relative humidity of the sur- 
rounding air become the most impor- 
tant aspects of ventilation. 

Another group of students in a venti- 
lation experiment chamber were set to 
doing various forms of mental and 
manual work, the result being a dis- 
tinct lowering of mental and physical 
efficiency in stagnant, warm, humid air. 
An extended investigation was made on 
the effect of temperature and humidity 
of air upon resistance to disease, with 
most startling results in the frequency of 
chronic respiratory disease. The table 
gives a summary of cases with chronic 
respiratory disease: 

Students 

Outdoor Workers (truckmen and 
teamsters under severe exposure)... 

Furnace men (subject to high dry heat) 

Laundrymen (subject to moist heat) .. 


19% 
35% 
46% 

Bad air is warm, moist, stagnant air, 
with an unpleasant odor. It produces 
in those living in it feelings of discom- 
fort varying in intensity with its bad- 
ness. It lowers their physical tone, les- 
sens the appetite, deranges the circula- 
tion, destroys mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 

Good air, then, has the opposite quali- 
It is 

(a) Cool—between 65 and 68 Fah- 
renheit temperature. Above 69 pro- 
duces discomfort, injures the circulatory 
system, decreases efficiency, and _ predis- 
poses to circulatory diseases. 

(b) Moving—in gentle motion, the 
temperature varying slightly from mo- 
ment to moment. 

(c) Free from offensive bodily odors. 
A person upon coming into a room from 
out of doors can detect an odor to which 
the nostrils of those in the room have 
become accustomed. 

(d) Free from dust. 

(e) Its humidity is between 60 and 
65 per cent. 

The question of good ventilation will 
then involve a study of actual ventila- 


ties. 
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tion contrivances: ofhce thermometers, 
electric fans, bathing, clothing and cli- 
mate. The most direct and simple step 
in the beginning of good ventilation is 
the purchase of an ofhce thermometer. 


Pennsylvania's Welfare 
Woman 
(Continued from page 9) 


them, particularly as he could not get a 
housekeeper. A judge of an Orphans 
Court called on the department to de 
termine whether a large endowment 
fund was really accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which it was created. Con- 
ferences and investigations resulted in 
an entire recasting of the administration 
of the fund, to the great advantage ot 
scores of beneficiaries. The head of a 
welfare federation wired to ask what 
the standard number of hospital beds 
should be in proportion to the popu- 
lation of his community. A_ board 
of trustees had plans drawn for a new 
institution for children. Some one 
suggested that perhaps Dr. Potter’s 
department could be helpful. It was 
found that the plans provided for twice 
fs many dependent children as_ the 
county was likely to have. The plans 
were revised. 

Dr. Potter, in a special and peculiar 
sense, epitomizes in herself the work, 
aims and ideals of her department. It 
is fortunate therefore that she is able 
to find time, now and then, to go about 
the state addressing meetings of various 
kinds. For in impressing herself on the 
audience, she also drives home her wel- 
fare plans. Dr. Potter, her personality 
and her sincerity, lend a most compell- 
ing attraction to such subjects as poor- 
law administration and the bad condi- 
tions in county jails. These subjects, 
and the possibilities for improvement, 
are being burned into the public con- 
sciousness as never before in the history 
of Pennsylvania. 





Coming! 
HIS is a good time to look ahead a bit 
—not too far, but just into the next 


few numbers. So here is a list of things 
that are coming soon in the 1924 Citizen 
before it begins its big job of printing the 
records and following the activities of 
Presidential candidates: 

An article on housing, by Edith Elmer 
Wood, an expert who has studied condi- 
tions in European cities over many years. 

Women in insurance—their achieve- 
ments and the opportunities, by Eve 
Chappell. 

A symposium on what doctors have 
to say about women’s alleged physical 
handicap in business. 

An article from Mrs. Catt’s speech on 
the Monroe Doctrine recently delivered at 
the Foreign Policy Association in New 
York. 

Three articles on ‘‘The Clean City,” by 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, well-known mu- 
nicipal adviser. 


And many more. 











